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Editorials 


Farewell to the Richmond Press, Inc.! 


ISTORICAL MAGAZINE began publication of Volume I in 
‘ Pa 6 : 1932, and from that time through the September Number of 
Perea Volume XXVI (1957), it has been printed by the one firm 
—The Richmond Press, Inc., of Richmond, Virginia. Moreover, for all 
of that time it has had the personal attention of R. C. Maddox, for many 
years the general manager, and latterly president, of the company. To a 
lesser extent, the Magazine has been faithfully served by Leslie H. 
Lindsay, latterly secretary-treasurer of the company, who was absent on 
leave during World War II, serving in the armed forces of our country. 

It is, therefore, with real regret that we have to report that the 
Richmond Press has gone out of business, and the pleasant relations we 
have had with the company, and especially with Mr. Maddox, during 
these past twenty-six years have come to an end. The present editor-in- 
chief has been intimately associated with the Magazine since the begin- 
ning of Volume III (1934), and therefore with the printers of it. He 
can testify to the courtesy and efficiency of Mr. Maddox and his as- 
sociates, and he wishes to record here and now his heartfelt appreciation 
of them, and of what they have done to maintain the Magazine’s high 
standards. 

We trust that Mr. Maddox will enjoy his retirement, and that Mr. 
Lindsay, who is too young to retire, will find a position suitable to his 
talents and equally pleasant in its relations. And so we say, “Good-by,” 
which means, as you know, “God be with you!” 


WALTER H. STOWE 


Welcome to the Sowers Printing Company! 


INCE Historicat MaGaZine has had to find a new printer for the 

reason stated in the first editorial, we feel extremely fortunate that 
the Sowers Printing Company of Lebanon, Pennsylvania, is succeeding 
the Richmond Press, Inc. This company has been in business for seventy 
years, under the control of the Sowers family. Edwin U. Sowers, 2d, 
is president and treasurer, and his son, Geoffrey L. Sowers, is secretary 
of the company. 

The editor in chief of HistoricaL MaGazine has already had con- 
siderable experience with the Sowers Printing Company, since the lat- 
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ter has printed several publications of the Church Historical Society— 
and most satisfactorily, too. It does printing for the National Council 
of the Episcopal Church, and for the National Council of Churches. We, 
therefore, look forward to a continuation of the pleasant relations we 
have had during the past twenty-six years with the Richmond Press, but 
in the nature of the case the present editor-in-chief will not be enjoying 
those relations that many years! But we earnestly hope and pray that 
HistoricAL MaGazINE will be able to continue another twenty-six 
years, for the 10,350 pages of Church history and biography already 
published have only scratched the surface of historical and biographical 
research for the American Episcopal Church. And this last sentence 
leads to Editorial No. III! 


WALTER H. STOWE 


“Historical Magazine” Must Increase Its 
Subscription Rates! 


OR twenty-six years, HIstoRICAL MAGAZINE has maintained the 
same subscription rate for domestic subscriptions with which it 
started in 1932—$4.00 per year. Four years ago, in 1953, we were com- 
pelled to increase the foreign subscription rate to $5.00. At $4.00 per 
year, the Magazine was able to survive the depression, World War II, 
and ten years of acute inflation. That this was no mean feat is shown 
by the fact that printers tell us that the cost of printing is now three 
times what it was in 1940. 

We are as unhappy as our subscribers will be at the news that we 
can no longer maintain the $4.00 rate for domestic subscriptions, or the 
$5.00 rate for foreign subscriptions. Although no editor and no contri- 
butor of articles receives a penny of financial remuneration for his work, 
we cannot any longer ignore the facts of the economic situation. In order 
to maintain the high standard of both quality and quantity of contents, 
HistoricAL MAGAZINE is compelled to adopt the following subscrip- 


tion rates— 
Effective January 1, 1958 
Domestic Subscriptions (within the U.S.A. 


and its possessions) $5.00 Per Year 
Foreign Subscriptions 


—THE EDITORS and THE JOINT COMMISSION 
OF GENERAL CONVENTION 
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The Anglican Communion and the Lambeth 
Conference of 1958 


HEN Bishop Higgins published The Anglican Communion 

Today,* in 1947, he listed only thirteen completely autonomous 
Churches within the Anglican Communion. Ten years later, the number 
had increased to fifteen: The Province of West Africa and the Province 
of Central Africa have now become autonomous. Recently, The Anglican 
published a helpful and complete list as follows :** 


AUTONOMOUS CHURCHES OF THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION 
The Church of England Geoffrey Francis Fisher 
Arthur Michael Ramsey 
John Morgan 


John Allen FitzGerald Gregg 
Arthur William Barton 


Thomas Hannay, C. R. 


Primate. 
Primate. 
Archbp. 
Primate. 
Archbp. 
Primus. 


The Church in Wales 
The Church of Ireland 


The Episcopal Church in 
Scotland 

The Episcopal Church in 
the U.S.A. 

The Anglican Church of Walter Foster Barfoot 
Canada Phillip Carrington 

William Lockridge Wright 

Harold Eustace Sexton 

Arabindo Nath Mukerjee 


Henry Knox Sherrill Presiding Bishop. 
Primate. 
Archbp. 
Archbp. 
Archbp. 
The Church of India, Pakistan, Metropolitan. 
Burma and Ceylon 
The Church of England in 


Howard West Kilvinton Mowll 
Australia and Tasmania 


Reginald Charles Halse 
Joseph John Booth 
Robert William Haines Moline 


Reginald Herbert Owen 


Primate. 
Archbp. 
Archbp. 
Archbp. 

The Church of the Province of Primate. 

New Zealand 
The Church of the Province of 
South Africa 


The Church of the Province of 
the West Indies 


Geoffrey Hare Clayton Archbp. 


Alan John Knight Archbp. 


Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui 
(Holy Catholic Church in China) 
Nippon Sei Ko Kwai 
(Japan Holy Catholic Church) 


The Church of the Province of 


Robin T. S. Chen 
Chairman of House of Bishops. 
Michael Hinsuke Yashiro 
Presiding Bishop. 
John Lawrence Cecil Horstead Archbp. 


West Africa 


The Church of the Province of 


Edward Francis Paget 
Central Africa 


Archbp. 


This is a far cry from 1841—one hundred and sixteen years ago— 
when there were but ten Anglican bishoprics outside of the British Isles 
and the United States of America. (In 1841, the American Episcopal 


* John S. Higgins, The Anglican Communion Today (Publication No. 18 of 
the Church Historical Society, 606 Rathervue Place, Austin 5, Texas.) Copies can 
still be had at 25 cents each. 


** The Anglican, Vol. XIII (1957), No. 2, p. 14. 
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Church had 27 dioceses with 21 bishops.) The ten colonial bishoprics 
in 1841, with their founding dates, were: 


Nova Scotia, 1787; Quebec, 1793; Calcutta, 1814; Jamaica, 1824; 
Barbadoes, 1824; Madras, 1835; Australia, 1836; Bombay, 1837; 
Toronto, 1839; New Foundland, 1839. 


Nine years ago, 326 bishops were present at the Lambeth Confer- 
ence of 1948. That Conference was the eighth in the list which began 
with the first, called by Archbishop Longley, in 1867 :*** 


1. 1867 4. 1897 7. 1930 
2. 1873 5. 1908 8. 1948 
3. 1888 6. 1920 9. 1958 


The sixth Conference, that of 1920, was two years later than it would 
normally have been, due to World War I. The eighth, 1948, was eight 
or ten years later than normal, due to World War II. The ninth Con- 
ference will take place at Lambeth Palace, London, England, from July 
3 to August 10, 1958. 

The agenda of the 1958 Conference has been announced, and will 
have five main subjects, as follows: 


1. The Holy Bible: Its Authority and Message. 

2. Church Unity and the Church Universal, including: (a) 
The Church and the whole Ecumenical Movement, (b) Re-union 
Schemes proposed for Ceylon and for North India and Pakistan 
submitted by the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon 
for consideration, (c) Relations with particular Churches. 

3. Progress in the Anglican Communion, including: (a) The 
Contemporary Missionary Appeal and means of advance, (b) The 
Book of Common Prayer, Principles of Revision and Recognition 
of Local Saints and Servants of God, (c) Ministries and man- 
power. 

4. The Reconciling of Conflicts between and within Nations. 

5. The Family in Modern Society. 


The Lambeth Conference is a purely deliberative body, and has no 
legislative powers. It does, however, reflect the quality of the leader- 
ship of the episcopate in the Anglican Communion, and, in so far as its 
findings are acceptable to the whole body of clergy and laity, it has im- 
portant doctrinal and moral influence. 

WALTER H. STOWE 


*** See William R. Curtis, The Lambeth Conference: The Solution for Pan- 
Anglican Organization (New York, Columbia University Press, 1942), pp. 355. 
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“Bulletin Anglican” 


EMBERS of the Episcopal Church and other branches of the 
Anglican Communion do not usually cherish the dream that the 
whole world will become Episcopalian, or Anglican. But on the other 
hand, we do welcome the opportunity to make known what we believe 
to be the genuine treasures of our spiritual inheritance. Some years ago, 
a publication with this purpose was launched in French under the title 
Oecumenica ; after a gap caused by World War II, it has been revived 
as Bulletin Anglican Oecumenique. Appearing three times a year in 
simple but attractive form, it has contained in recent numbers articles 
on such subjects as “The Monastic Revival in Anglicanism,” “Religion 
and Philosophy in England Today,” and valuable reports and reviews. 
The Bulletin has been well received by the French-reading public, to 
whom it is primarily addressed, but it also needs the support of Anglican 
readers who wish to encourage its mission, and who will find it valuable 
to see what our tradition and Church life looks like when objectively 
presented to others in the medium of a different tongue. Now published 
by the Faith Press, the Bulletin is represented in America by the Rev. 
Dr. H. Boone Porter, Jr., of Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wisconsin, 
through whom one may secure subscriptions for the modest sum of 80¢, 
or become a sustaining subscriber for $2. We are glad to welcome this 
attractive little sister to the family of the Church’s periodicals, 


E. R. HARDY 


Information Wanted on Two Men of 
the Same Name! 


CONCERNING PRESIDENT MADISON 


HE University of Chicago and the University of Virginia are 

sponsoring the publication of a new and complete edition of the 
papers of James Madison, President of the U.S.A. The editors will 
appreciate information about the location of letters by or to James 
Madison or his wife, especially letters in private possession or among 
uncalendared manuscripts in the collections of public or private insti- 
tutions, Please address: The Papers of James Madison, 1126 East 59th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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CONCERNING BisHop MADISON 


ROFESSOR Charles R. Crowe of the History Department, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, is working on 
the life of the Right Rev. James Madison (1749-1812), first Bishop of 
Virginia (1790-1812), and fourth bishop in the American succession. 
He will appreciate hearing from anyone who may have Madison papers. 


The Society For The Increase of The 
Ministry: A Brief Centennial History 
By Glenn Weaver* 


: Oy HEN on Friday evening, October 2, 1857, seven Episcopal 
\\\2 clergymen and one layman met at the home of the Rev. Dr. 
Vivir A. B. Chapin at 46 Hudson Street in Hartford, Connecticut, 
and brought into being the Society for the Increase of the Ministry, they 
perhaps little realized that the organization they had founded would, in 
the first century of its existence, dispense over $1,000,000 in financial 
assistance to candidates for holy orders in the Episcopal Church. 

The eight who gathered at Dr. Chapin’s house were men of no 
small consequence in the Church. Dr. Chapin and the Rev. Messrs. E. A. 
Washburn and C. R. Fisher were rectors of the Hartford churches. 
Chapin was also editor of the Calendar, the diocesan newspaper. The 
Rev. A. B. Goodrich was rector at Millville, Massachusetts. The Rev. 
Samuel Farmer Jarvis, son of Bishop Abraham Jarvis, was rector at 
Thompsonville, Connecticut. The Rev. Dr. David Raynes Goodwin was 
president of Trinity College. The Rev. F. R. Pynchon was on the Trin- 
ity faculty, as was the layman in the group, Professor Samuel Eliot, who 
in 1860 was to succeed Dr. Goodwin as president. After “appropriate 
prayers” had been read by Mr. Washburn and the first four verses of 
the Hundredth Psalm had been sung, Mr. Washburn was appointed 
chairman of the meeting and Mr. Fisher secretary. Evidently consider- 
able groundwork had already been completed, for a constitution for a 
Proposed Society for the Increase of the Ministry was presented to the 
group by Chairman Washburn, and then discussed, article-by-article. The 
discussion having ended, the Rev. Messrs. Goodrich and Jarvis and Pro- 
fessor Eliot were constituted a committee carefully to revise the consti- 
tution and to report it for adoption at a future meeting.” 

When the nascent society met on December 17, 1857, at the home 
of Professor Eliot, the committee on constitution reported a revised 
document of ten artcles. After another article-by-article discussion, the 
document was adopted.? According to the constitution, the purpose of 


*The author is assistant professor of History in Trinity College, Hartford, 
Connecticut.—Editor’s note. 

1 Minutes of the Society for the Increase of the Ministry in the Archives of the 
Diocese of Connecticut, Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. (Hereafter cited 
as S. I. M. Minutes), I, 3-5. 

2 Ibid., I, 5. 
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the Society was to find suitable young men for the Episcopal ministry, 
“and to aid them in acquiring a thorough education.” Membership was 
to comprise such laymen as should make an annual contribution of at 
least $3.00, and such clergymen as should make an annual collection for 
the Society in their congregations. Officers were to consist of a presi- 
dent, vice-presidents, secretaries, a treasurer, and a board of directors 
of four clergymen and three laymen. The board of directors was em- 
powered to appoint local secretaries and other agents to carry on dio- 
cesan work, to fill vacancies, to make appropriations of money, and to 
decide upon which candidates should enjoy the benevolence of the So- 
ciety. Any bishop “signifying his willingness thereto” was to be listed 
as a “Patron.” Funds belonging to the Society were to be deposited 
in banks approved by the board of directors, and the accounts were to 
be audited at the annual meeting, which was to be held in Hartford. 
Alterations in the constitution were to be made by a three-fourths vote 
of the members present at an annual meeting.* 

Having adopted the constitution, the Society proceeded to the 
election of officers. Professor Eliot, again the only layman in attend- 
ance, was unanimously chosen president. As vice-presidents, six clergy- 
men and an equal number of well-known Episcopal laymen were chosen. 
Certainly a Society with vice-presidents from Troy, New York; Spring- 
field, Massachusetts; Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York City, and 
Proctor, Vermont,‘ was not conceived in local, nor even in diocesan, 
terms. It would be of more than passing interest to know how many of 
the vice-presidents had been consulted in advance of their appointment 
to office. The Rev. C. R. Fisher was elected recording secretary, and the 
Rev. Messrs. A. B. Goodrich and S. F. Jarvis were elected correspond- 
ing secretaries. Charles M. Beach, Esq., of Hartford was elected treas- 
urer. The original board of directors consisted of the Rev. R. M. Aber- 
crombie of Hartford, the Rev. E. A. Washburn, the Rev. Professor A. 
Jackson of Trinity College, the Rev. Dr. F. J. Goodwin of Middletown, 
John C. Hollister, Esq., of New Haven, and John B. Stebbins, Esq., of 
Springfield, Massachusetts.® 

The first annual meeting, as provided for by the constitution, was 
held at 11:00 A.M., June 30, 1858, in Athenaeum Hall, Trinity College. 
The treasurer reported that to date contributions of $71.00 had been 

3 A printed copy of the original constitution is in the S. I. M. Minutes. In 1858, 
the constitution was revised so that the annual meeting could be held at places other 
than Hartford. Jbid., I, 2. 
4S. I. M. Minutes, I, 4-5. 

5 Ibid. A. B. Goodrich was sometimes referred to as the founder of the S. I. M. 


(Thirty-eighth Annual Report of the S. I. M. [1894], p. 9) and it was probably he 
who drew up the original constitution. 
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received. Although many of the gifts had come from the original pro- 
moters of the Society and their families, it must have been heartening 
to note that others had come from the dioceses of Alabama, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, and Western New York.® The apparent paltriness of 
the contributions, it may be well to point out, may be somewhat offset 
by the fact that in the 1850’s tuition in most eastern colleges was but 
$50 per year.” 

As several of the larger contributions had come from those desig- 
nated vice-presidents,* the number of vice-presidents was increased by 
seventeen, and, with careful regard to wide geographical distribution, 
appointments were made from the dioceses of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Tennessee, Kentucky, Georgia, Michigan, Long Island, and 
North Carolina. Local secretaries to direct the activities of the Society 
in the dioceses were appointed for Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, Georgia, Minnesota, Ala- 
bama, North Carolina, and California.* This must have done much to 
dispell the early impression that the organization was one of a purely 
local character.’° 

Following the transaction of minor affairs of business, the annual 
meeting adjourned to meet at Christ Church at 3:00 P.M. for “the pub- 
lic exercises of the Society.” At Christ Church, the session was opened 
by prayer by the assistant bishop of Connecticut, Dr. John Williams. 
Addresses were delivered by the president of the Society and by six 
others. A letter from the Rev. Dr. Quintard of Tennessee (and endorsed 
by Bishop Otey) “expressing the interest of distant Dioceses in this 
movement” was read by Dr. Samuel Farmer Jarvis. And then, at what 
must have been a very late hour, the first annual meeting was ad- 
journed.™ 

From these small beginnings, then, grew one of the most useful 
agencies in the Episcopal Church. That such an organization should 
have come into being in the late 1850’s should hardly have been a matter 
ef surprise. That was a period of great Church extension. Missionary 
activity in the far West was vigorous, and much thought was being 

6S. I. M. Secretary’s Account Book, Archives of the Diocese of Connecticut, 
unpaged. 


T [Harold Hand Donegan], The Society for the Increase of the Ministry [Hart- 
ford, 1952], unpaged. 

8S. IL. M. Treasurer’s Account Book, Archives of the Diocese of Connecticut, 
unpaged. 

9S. I. M. Minutes, I, 6-7. 

10F. Edwards Beardsley, The History of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut, 
2 vols. (New York, 1865-1868), II, 410n. 

1S. I. M. Minutes, I, 8-9. 
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given to the recruiting and training of clergy for service in the mission 
field. The missionary center at Nashotah House had recently been trans- 
formed into a theological seminary, and in 1857 James Lloyd Breck had 
founded, at Faribault, Minnesota, the Seabury Divinity School, a name 
which must have struck a responsive chord in Connecticut.” Then, too, 
the older institutions of learning were enjoying a period of prosperity. 
Trinity College was then in flourishing condition, as was the Berkeley 
Divinity School at Middletown.* The Theological Seminary in Virginia 
had received several munificent bequests which were then being used 
for the erection of a new building." 

In 1857, the Episcopal Academy of Connecticut at Cheshire had 
just re-opened after having been closed for six months, and the prin- 
cipal and his four instructors were looking forward to a new period of 
usefulness, along with the seven other schools for boys in the diocese, 
which had some degree of relationship with the Episcopal Church. Even 
then Southern churchmen were laying plans for what was to become 
the University of the South. All in all, this was a period of intense in- 
terest in the educational work of the Church, and, in considerable meas- 
ure, the Society for the Increase of the Ministry was one of the mani- 
festations of this spirit.® 

But the Society for the Increase of the Ministry was suggestive of 
other influences too. The decade of the 1850’s was the Indian Summer 
of the Humanitarian Movement which had flourished in the previous 
decades, when Americans from all walks of life vied with one another 
in joining countless societies for the improvement of the human race."* 
The religious phase of this activity is known in American history as the 
Home Missionary Movement." The various Protestant churches had or- 
ganized denominational and inter-denominational missionary, educa- 

12 William Wilson Manross, A Hist of the American Episcopal Church 
(New York and Milwaukee, 1935), p. 261. For a brief summary of the missionary 


expansion, see James Thayer Addison, The Episcopal Church in the United States 
1789-1931 (New York, 1951), pp. 140ff. 

13 The Calendar, the weekly publication of the Diocese of Connecticut, frequently 
reported on these institutions during this period. See also, the Bishop’s Address to 
the Connecticut Convention of 1858 in Journal of the Seventy-Fourth Annual Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Connecticut, pp. 13ff. 

14 The Calendar, passim. 

15 Something of an exception to the otherwise happy situation was Jubilee Col- 
lege in Illinois, which appealed to the Church as follows : . any attempt to con- 
tinue instruction beyond the current session, without effective aid, would only in- 
volve further embarrassment and ultimate ruin.” The Calendar, March 27, 1858. 

16 Arthur M. of a Nation of Joiners,” American His- 
torical Review, L (October, 1944), 1 

17Dan Elbert Clark, The heat 5 in American History (New York, c. 1937), 
passim; Colin Brummitt Goodykoontz, Home Missions on the American Frontier 
(Caldwell, Idaho, 1939), passim; J. Orin Oliphant, “The American Missionary 
Spirit, 1825-1835,” Church History, VII (June, 1938), p. 127. 
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tional, and reform societies such as the American Sunday School Union, 
the American Tract Society, the American Temperance Society, and the 
Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Education at 
the West. Episcopalian participation in these organizations had been 
both reluctant and sporadic,’* and Episcopal churchmen generally found 
the means of establishing a similar, but usually definitely Anglican, or- 
ganization of their own. Nevertheless, the Protestant influence is to be 
seen in the character of the Society for the Increase of the Ministry. Like 
most of the Protestant societies, the S. I. M. was founded on the prin- 
ciple of voluntary association, and presumably it hoped to avoid any 
official ecclesiastical control. Although lay leadership, which character- 
ized the Protestant societies, was minimized, it is significant that a lay- 
man was elected the first president, and that laymen were to comprise a 
considerable portion of the board of directors. An examination of the 
later method of operation will suggest that the S. I. M. had learned 
much of the Protestant technique of organization and fund-raising.” 
From the beginning, the corresponding secretaries propagandized 
the Society widely. The Church press, albeit belatedly, gave generous 
space in acquainting the Episcopal Church with the designs of the So- 
ciety. The American Quarterly Church Review and Ecclesiastical Reg- 
ister commended the work to the public and listed the Society’s officers 
in full.2° The Calendar for April 24, 1858, devoted over two columns (or 
more than half a page) to the affairs of the Society. The constitution 
was printed in full, and each article was elaborated upon with special 
care to impress upon the reader the fact that the Society was not merely 
the concern of the diocese of Connecticut, but rather that of the whole 
Church. The notice ended with “a copy of a Prayer to be used at the 
meetings of the Society, or at other times, or by other persons.” Subse- 
quent issues of the Calendar reported regularly on the activities of the 
Society.** Other Church papers, The Banner of the Cross, The Church- 
man, and the Monitor, gave their unreserved blessing.” The Church AIl- 
manac for 1859 noted the S. I. M. as an “institution” of the diocese 
of Connecticut, but after 1861 regularly carried the announcement of the 
Society as a “General Institution.” In his address to the diocesan con- 
vention of 1859, Bishop Williams, speaking of an unusually large num- 


18 J. Thayer Addison, The Episcopal Church in the United States, pp. 101, 111. 
19[n 1862, the Society voted that all who should contribute $25.00 would be 
enrolled as life-members, and all who should contribute $100.00 would be made life- 
directors. This was the usual plan of the Protestant “societies.” 

20 XI (January, 1859), p. 683. 

21 Issues of May 1, 1858; May 8, 1858; et seq. 

22 The Calendar, May 1, 1858, quoted lengthy excerpts from the other Church 
papers. 
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ber of candidates for holy orders, praised the work in the highest 
terms, and predicted a glorious future for the Society.” Other bishops 
gave support to the cause, and there was seldom a Report of the annual 
meeting which did not excerpt appeals for the S. I. M. from one or more 
bishops’ addresses to the diocesan conventions. 

On June 7, 1859, the Society was incorporated by the legislature of 
the state of Connecticut,** and the act of incorporation was accepted by 
the Society at a meeting called for the purpose at Christ Church Chapel 
on the 29th of that month.” 

As interest in the Society increased, the annual meetings and pub- 
lic meetings were held at widely scattered points: the second annual 
meeting was held at Christ Church, Providence, June 14 and 15, 1859, 
and the third public meeting was held on October 11, 1859, during the 
General Convention at Richmond, Virginia. The third annual meeting 
(April 29-30, 1860) was held at St. Paul’s Church, Boston. 1861 found 
the Society meeting at Brooklyn, New York. In 1862, the session was 
held in New York City, and in subsequent years meetings (annual 
and public) were held in Brooklyn, New York City, Providence, Cleve- 
land, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, until 1876, when Hartford became 
the regular place of meeting.” 

Doubtless the public meetings attracted considerable numbers,” 
but as the meetings were held but once a year and at widely separated 
points, the board of directors in 1859 appointed twelve “temporary 
agents” to take the appeal of the Society directly to the parishes of 
Boston, Northern Massachusetts, Western Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, New York City, Westchester County, N. Y., Central New York 
State, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Tennessee, and Georgia. The board voted 
that the “agents . . . work especially for the society for one month 
before May 15, 1860. While thus engaged the Directors [were] to as- 
sume their expenses and to fill their pulpits.”” 

That the early sponsors of the Society for the Increase of the Min- 
istry had planned well was evidenced by the generosity of the contri- 
butions which it received. In 1859, the treasurer was able to report that 

23 Journal of the Connecticut Convention, 1859, p. 19. 


24 A copy of the act is in the S. I. M. Minutes, I, 9. 

25S. I. M. Minutes, I, 8-9. 

26 The annual meeting was a business session, and the public meeting was of an 
“inspirational” nature and was sometimes called the “Financial Meeting,” obviously 
because so much of the session dealt with presenting the needs of the Society and 
appealing for contributions. The two were not always held at the same place. 

31S. . Minutes, passim. 
*8 The S. I. M. secretary reported public meetings at which churches were 


crowded to capacity, and on some occasions large numbers were turned away. 
S. I. M. Minutes, passim. 


29S. I. M. Minutes, I, 12. 
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$2,500 had already been received into the treasury, and that $4,500 
more had been promised.®* Individual membership dues of $3.00, at the 
beginning the principal source of the Society’s funds, were soon dwarfed 
by the larger sums which were raised by parish collection. Emmanuel 
Church of Weston, Connecticut, responded in October 1858 with a gift 
of $5.00. Three months later, Father Quintard’s Church in Nashville, 
Tennessee, the Church of the Advent, presented $52.00. Bishop Clark 
of Rhode Island personally visited the parishes of his diocese, and from 
each he received sizeable sums which over a period of years totalled 
several thousand dollars. Similar efforts were made, with varying de- 
grees of success, by the bishops of Indiana, Delaware, and Connecticut. 
Sunday school pennies made S. I. M. dollars, and Trinity College stu- 
dents annually contributed a chapel offering. Even the Civil War seems 
to have had no appreciable effect upon the flow of money into the So- 
ciety treasury. Although the local secretaries for the Southern dioceses 
were still carried in the minutes of the Society,*' no contributions came 
from the seceded states, and for many years after Appomattox the 
Southern churches were in too impoverished a state to be of any sig- 
nificant assistance in the work of the Society. Perhaps of even greater 
consequence than the parish contributions were the larger gifts and be- 
quests which frequently graced the treasurer’s books.® 

At the annual meeting of 1862, the financial secretary, the Rev. 
F. D. Harriman, who had completed his first six months as full-time 
agent of the Society, reported that during that time he had visited thirty- 
eight churches and the Sunday schools of two others, that he had 
preached to thirteen different missionary associations, and that almost 
everywhere he had met with a warm reception. In all, he had collected 
about $2,000, and had secured the promise of fifteen parishes to contrib- 
ute during the coming year.* 

The first three students who received aid from the Society were 
approved in 1858. One was a student at the Virginia Theological Sem- 
inary, another at Berkeley Divinity School, and the third at the Epis- 
copal Academy at Cheshire.** By 1862, there were fifty-eight young 
men receiving aid from the Society. 

In 1863, the board of directors voted that the S. I. M. establish a 
scholarship fund for the sons of the clergy, and the “Sons of the Clergy 

80 Ibid., I, 8. 

81S, I. M. Minutes, I, 23, 33. 

82S. I. M. Treasurer’s Account Book. 
33S. I. M. Minutes, I, 29. 


84H. H. Donegan], The Society for the Increase of the Ministry. 
35S. I. M. Minutes, I, 25. 
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Fund” was formally organized the following year. Beneficiaries of this 
fund were not limited to candidates for holy orders, and the “sons” were 
not slow in availing themselves of this benevolence. Although there was, 
quite naturally, some misunderstanding as to the purpose of the “Sons 
of the Clergy Fund,” it was explained that the fund had been created 
largely to recruit clergy. Actually, five of the first eight students aided 
under the “Sons” fund had signified their intentions of studying for holy 
orders. The feeling of the Society was that “clergymen’s sons are far 
more likely to become clergymen than the sons of any other class of 
men.”** In 1865, when the Society granted aid to 106 students from 21 
dioceses, thirteen were on the “Sons of the Clergy Fund,” and 93 were 
on the “General Fund.’’" 

Contributions continued generously (in 1865 they totalled $18,- 
903.43 from 26 dioceses), but the number of students receiving aid in- 
creased at an even more rapid rate. In 1866, there were 120 “scholars” 
from 19 dioceses. When the number of students aided reached 133 in 
1867, the Society, for the first time in its history, found itself with a 
treasury deficit of $700.00, and this despite the fact that the past year’s 
contributions had amounted to $21,829.48.%* Although a generous col- 
lection of $523.80 taken at the public meeting held at St. Anne’s Church, 
New York City, must have given some hope, the largesse of the direc- 
tors and the importunity of 160 “scholars” added up to a deficit of $2,- 
409.64 for the following year. Paradoxically, evil days had fallen upon 
the Society in what might as well have been a time of plenty. In 1869, 
with all-time high receipts of $30,458.12, there was still a deficit of 
$2,409.64. Contributions had come from “31 States, 35 Dioceses, and 
more than 300 Parishes,” but the number of students receiving assist- 
ance had risen to 164. In 1870, the contributions were again larger than 
ever before, this time totalling $32,020.12. Although the students aided 
during the year were fifteen fewer than in the previous year, another 
year ended with a deficit,“ and the Society was forced to borrow, as it 
had done the two preceding years, to fulfil its commitments.” 

In 1871, financial affairs took a turn for the better. Again there were 
record contributions—$44,152.55. There were, however, disbursements 
of only $43,826.96, and for the first time in four years the treasury was 
in the black ink. 

36S. I. M. Report of the Seventh Annual Meeting (1864), p. 20. 
37S. I. M. Minutes, I, 64. 

38S. I. M. Minutes, I, 78. 

89S. I. M. Treasurer’s Account Book. 

40 Tbid., I, 91-92. 


41 [H. H. Donegan], The Society for the Increase of the Ministry. 
42S. I. M. Minutes, I, 97 
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But the problems of the young Society were not all financial. Per- 
haps none was more vexing than that of gaining recognition as a “gen- 
eral,” rather than a local or diocesan society. The bishops of twenty-one 
dioceses served as patrons, students from New Hampshire to Iowa had 
received assistance, and contributions had been received from the Rocky 
Mountain region and the Pacific coast, but the feeling persisted in some 
quarters that the S. I. M. was a local organization. In 1862, a group of 
Pennsylvania churchmen, headed by the Rev. Dr. M. A. De Wolfe Howe, 
organized the Divinity Students Aid Society on a diocesan basis, and 
even the most urgent pleadings of the S. I. M. would not bring the 
Pennsylvania group to constitute itself a branch of the General Society.* 
In 1863, President Eliot “resigned the office as President, on the ground 
that in the opinion of some, his connection with the College was preju- 
dicial to the interests of the Society, by conveying the impression that 
it was connected with Trinity College.” Wisely, however, the resigna- 
tion was not accepted.“ 

During the Civil War, the Society made every effort to keep up the 
appearance of a “general” agency of an undivided Church. The names 
of the Southern patrons and local secretaries were continued in all of- 
ficial listings, even though there were, of course, no communications from 
the Confederacy. Perhaps the good faith in which the Society acted was 
best repaid when the bishop of Virginia presided over the public meet- 
ing held in Zion Church, New York, on October 11, 1868. 

By 1871, the Society for the Increase of the Ministry was well- 
known as a “general institution” of the Episcopal Church. Indeed, its 
activities were being favorably observed beyond the territorial bound- 
aries of the United States, for in that year a group of Canadian Church- 
men broached “the subject of their union with us in the work of the 
Society.” The annual meeting of that year held in Baltimore was also 
honored with the presence of Bishop Selwyn and a rural dean from the 
diocese of Litchfield, England. 

Although the Canadian overture had been placed in the hands of 
the board of directors, with instruction to report at the next annual 
meeting, the matter “died in Committee,” for the following year a more 
immediately serious problem had demanded the attentions of the board: 
the S. I. M. was again confronted with a treasury deficit, this time for 
the staggering sum of $11,275.72. In 1872, contributions had not been 
up to the previous year, but the number of students receiving aid had 
grown to 177. Contributions had totaled $28,597.74, and disbursements 


43S. Eliot to M. A. De Wolf <r > ie 31, 1863, in S. I. M. Minutes; and 
Howe to Eliot, March 31, 1863, ibid., I, 40-43. 
44S. I. M. Minutes, I, 41. 
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had been made to the extent of $40,199.05, and once more the Society 
was obliged to borrow money to meet its commitments to the students 
under its care.“ This difficult situation called for drastic action. The 
by-laws of the Society were revised to provide assistance for any pos- 
tulant and admitted candidate for holy orders (previously men under 21 
years of age and not yet admitted as candidate or postulant had also 
been given assistance), and the minimum age at which any assistance 
could be given was raised to seventeen. Heroically, the Society under- 
took to reduce the debt which might well have brought about its ruin. 
The board of directors passed upon applicants for assistance with a more 
critical eye. During the next year, the Society granted assistance to only 
140 of 250 applicants, and thus the year’s receipts of $34,804.22 made 
possible a reduction of the debt to $7,000. Despite the fact that the 
country was in the depths of the depression of 1873, contributions for 
1874 were $32,064, and this, plus the fact that the number of “scholars” 
stood at a mere 124, enabled the treasurer to report that the debt had 
been reduced to $4,000. A year later, contributions of $45,540.82 can- 
celled the debt, but the board of trustees, fearing perhaps a decline in 
contributions from a depression-stricken people, instructed the executive 
committee “to enquire whether any reduction of the expenses can be 
made without detriment to the interests of the Society.” 

As committees do, the committee deliberated. When it reported to 
the annual meeting of 1876 (held June 27 at the Society’s office, 179 
Seymour Street, Hartford), the rather appalling fact was revealed that 
28 4/5% of the Society’s contributions were diverted to administrative 
expenses. In its defense, however, the committee provided statistics of 
administrative expenses for sister organizations: Domestic Missions 
Committee, 24 1/2% ; Foreign Committee, 21 1/3%; the Indian Com- 
mission, 21 1/3%; the Colored Commission, 20 1/5% ; and the Evan- 
gelical Education Society, 28 4/5%. Almost in despair, the committee 
suggested “that money for Church and Educational Purposes, as Par- 
ishes are at present situated, cannot be raised except with positive cost.” 

By the practice of small economies, such as using less advertising 
space in the Church press, and of large economies, such as employing 
no full-time “agent,” the Society was able to make financial ends meet. 
As the axe fell, it eliminated all “frills.” Instead of the hugely-attended 
annual meeting, which had traditionally met in one of the larger churches 
of one of the larger cities, the annual meeting shrank to little more than 

45S. I. M. Minutes, I, 100. 

46 [H. H. Donegan], The Society for the Increase of the Ministry. 
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a business meeting held at the Society’s headquarters. Along with the 
mammoth public meeting disappeared the large collection made at the 
host church. Although the annual meeting of 1881 passed a resolution 
congratulating the corresponding secretary “on the sound financial con- 
dition of the Society . . . . which has been so largely due to his labors,” 
the S. I. M. was, by this time, in the doldrums. The annual meeting of 
1882 was held only after three failures to obtain a quorum of the officers. 
In 1883, a quorum was present on the third attempt. 

While the Society was almost asleep, it was far from dead. Per- 
sons of pious intent remembered the candidates for holy orders in their 
wills. Parishes, although more geographically restricted than formerly, 
continued to make their annual collections for the S. I. M. In fact, the 
resources of the Society—particularly through real estate which had 
come to the Society by bequest—had dangerously approached the $25,- 
000 limit upon the assets of the Society imposed by the Charter of 1859. 
In 1884, the charter was amended by the Connecticut legislature so as to 
raise the limit to $75,000,* and in 1895 the limit was raised to $150,000.” 

The last decade of the nineteenth century was very much a period 
of stability for the Society. More and more, the S. I. M. adopted the 
methods of a business corporation. Perhaps during this period the 
original spirit of the Society had been forgotten, for fewer and fewer 
parishes returned the annual offering for the S. I. M. Perhaps, too, 
the best evidence of the “comfortableness” of the Society is the fact 
that after 1898 the income from invested funds always exceeded the 
contributions from the parishes.*' The enthusiasm of the first decade 
of the Society’s history was no longer in evidence, but the sound and 
conservative business management of the board of managers® brought 
assurance to large contributors that their gifts would be carefully hus- 
banded. From a mere $40,000 in 1880, the endowment fund had, by 
generous contributions and careful investment, more than doubled by 
1900. 

Also, in the line of conservative policy, the number of students was 
appreciably reduced. In the early days of the Society, financial grants 
had been given to seminarians, to college students, to students in pre- 

49 January, 1884, copy of the act in S. I. M. Records. 

5° January, 1895, copy of the act in S. I. M. Records. 

51 See the annual Report for the year. In the annual Report, the decline in parish 
contributions was attributed to the hard times in which “many people have found it 


hard to live and had comparatively little to give.” Thirty-Eighth Annual Report of 
the S. I. M. (1894), p. 8. 

52 The board of managers was created in 1875 as the “working group” of the 
directors. The number of “Life Directors” had made the latter body too large and 
serve its original purpose. In the 1870's, the “Life Directors” numbered 
our hundred. 
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paratory schools, and to those who were studying theology under the 
private tutelage of Episcopal clergymen. From this rather indiscrimi- 
nate dispensing of Society funds, the policy changed to one of assisting 
only those who were in theological seminaries or the senior class at 
college. Only those who were enrolled in seminaries of the Episcopal 
Church, and who were candidates for academic degrees, were approved 
by the board. Each student was advised that he would have to pro- 
vide a major portion of his own support, and that the grant (at this 
particular period the grant was usually for $50 to $125) of the So- 
ciety was to be regarded as “encouragement” and not as being sufficient 
in itself to meet the candidate’s expenses.™ 

Then, too, the requests for assistance came less frequently than 
formerly. Although the S. I. M. had once tried to incorporate the vari- 
ous diocesan and independent “aid” societies into its own organization, 
the Society gradually came to take a more kindly view of what it had 
once regarded as its “rivals.” Instead of regarding the sister societies 
as competitors, the S. I. M. came to regard them as partners. In fact, 
the Society came to regard those agencies which provided assistance 
to candidates from particular dioceses, or to students in particular in- 
stitutions, as serving to release Society funds for areas in which no 
specific provision had been made. For example, the Church Scholar- 
ship Society of Connecticut (which antedated the S. I. M.) was a pure- 
ly diocesan organization ; the Society for Promoting Religion and Learn- 
ing in the State of New York provided scholarships chiefly for St. 
Stephen’s College and the General Theological Seminary; the Educa- 
tion Committee of the diocese of Ohio aided students for the ministry at 
Kenyon College and Bexley Hall; the Massachusetts Society for the 
Increase of the Ministry aided candidates for holy orders from New 
England dioceses other than Connecticut; and the Evangelical Educa- 
tion Society, of course, assisted candidates who were inclined toward 
the Evangelical party. Thus, the existence of these and other societies 
devoted to the interests of diocese, institution, or party, did much to en- 
hance the position of the S. I. M. as the general aid society of the 
Episcopal Church, and to place it above diocesan or party interest. 

In this year of Grace, 1957, it would be difficult to imagine a Church 
agency—or, for that matter, amy sort of benevolent organization—de- 
ciding that it had no need of further contributions and that its present 
resources were sufficient to its future needs. Strange as it may seem, 
this is what the Society for the Increase of the Ministry did just fifty 

58 Many of the latter groups were former clergymen of other religious bodies 


who were being prepared for canonical examinations. 
54 This point is constantly reiterated in the Society Reports. 
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years ago when it lapsed into a sleep even deeper than that of the early 
1880’s.*° The endowment funds of some $100,000 were yielding high 
returns, and the number of students being aided by the Society had 
dropped to an all-time low.” The country was enjoying prosperity, and 
there was little reason to believe that the Society’s income would ever 
fall short of its needs. Indeed, between 1900 and the outbreak of World 
War I, the number of students receiving grants did not exceed fifty in 
any single year. American participation in World War I was not im- 
mediately reflected in the number of Society beneficiaries, as the col- 
lege seniors and seminarians were permitted, under the draft laws, to 
complete their courses. Even by 1921, and despite the small college 
classes of 1917 and 1919, the number of aided students had been re- 
duced to only thirty-seven. By 1922, the number of scholarships was 
up to a normal forty-nine. In 1924, there was an even fifty.* The pros- 
perity boom of the 1920’s, however, soon had its effect on the theologi- 
cal seminaries of the Episcopal Church. Although there was much im- 
provement to be noted in the Church colleges, and each of the five 
Church-related colleges (Trinity, Hobart, Kenyon, St. Stephen, and 
the University of the South) was receiving considerable financial sup- 
port from the Church at large, fewer students were preparing for the 
ministry of the Church.” Paradoxically, this decrease in the number 
of theological students came at a time when the standards of scholar- 
ship and the quality of instruction in the seminaries had reached un- 
precedented heights.” 

Although the Society showed no inclination to increase the amount 
of the grants to the individual students,” the S. I. M., in these pros- 
perous times, explored new areas in which to extend its sphere of use- 
fulness. In 1924, the Society first gave thought to providing a special 

55 See [H. H. Donegan], The Society for the Increase of the Ministry. 

56S. I. M. Records of the Executive Committee in Archives of the Diocese of 
Connecticut, passim. 

57 In 1904, only 37 students were receiving aid. Grants for the year ranged from 
$100 to $200. Ibid. As early as 1899, a considerable portion of the Forty-Third An- 
nual Report was devoted to the problem of recruiting candidates for holy orders. The 
conclusion arrived at by the executive committee, and expressed in its report, was 
that the Christian ministry was no longer economically or socially attractive as an 
occupation. (1899, pp. 12-22.) 

58S. I. M. Records of the Executive Committee, passim. 
59 James Thayer Addison, The Episcopal Church in the United States, p. 334. 
60 (H. H. Donegan], The Society for ; Increase of the Ministry. In 1925, 
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scholarship for graduate study. Although the plan was not carried 
through, its proposal was a definite recognition of the value of the pro- 
grams for advanced theological degrees which were being developed at 
the General Theological Seminary and at the Divinity School in Phila- 
delphia. 

World War II brought the work of the S. I. M. virtually to a 
standstill. Of the twelve seminaries of the Church, one reported only 
four students, and another was obliged to cease operations completely." 

But that was only one side of the picture. The war years saw some- 
thing of a revival of religious interest, not only in this country but in 
Europe as well. To the argument that “there was no atheism in fox- 
holes,” the cynic, of course, responded that the religious renaissance was 
more apparent than real, and that the enthusiasm would not carry over 
into times of peace. Whatever may have been the reason—whether it 
was a spiritual response to national crisis, or a reaction to the material- 
ism and secularism of the 1930’s—the religious revival proved to be 
genuine. Church attendance increased rather than decreased, contribu- 
tions swelled to unprecedented proportions, and hundreds of discharged 
veterans announced their intention to study for the ministry of the 
Episcopal Church. With the greatly increased cost of education (only 
partly offset by the federal legislation known popularly as the “G. I. 
Bill”), new demands were placed upon the Society for the Increase of 
the Ministry, and by 1948 there were fifty students in college and sem- 
inary receiving assistance from the Society.® 

As few scholarships had been granted during the war years, the 
Society had been able to create a reserve fund. This was the Society’s 
economic salvation when students literally flooded the seminaries in the 
early 1950’s. In 1953, for example, when scholarships were being granted 
to students in each of the Church’s eleven seminaries, contributions to- 
taled $1,400 and the endowment provided $11,000. It was the $5,000 
provided from the reserve fund (by that time considerably diminished) 
that enabled the Society to function. A year later (with the reserve 
fund further diminished, but with an endowment income of $15,500.00), 
the S. I. M. was able to assist 93 men in each of the eleven seminaries. 
The 93 seminarians, incidentally, represented 41 dioceses.” 

$8 Ibid., p. 167. 

rt H. Donegan], The Society for the Increase of the Ministry. 

66 Kingsland Van Winkle to the Members of the Society for the Increase of the 
Ministry, November, 1954, in Society for the Increase of the Ministry Papers, Letter 
Box in Archives of the Diocese of Connecticut. 
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Perhaps the best picture of the Society’s recent achievement—as 
well as the challenge of the immediate future—can be seen in the statis- 
tics for the five-year period of 1952 to 1957. During that interval, 313 
students from 70 dioceses (including Nassau of the Church of England) 
were granted a total of $80,900.00. This most sizeable sum of money, 
added to the $970,000 dispersed to June, 1952,” brings the total dis- 
bursements through the century to $1,050,900.00. Certainly, the Society 
for the Increase of the Ministry has more than justified its existence, and 
is worthy of most generous support by the members of the Episcopal 
Church. 

In its centennial year, the S. I. M. solicits the generosity of all who 
would increase the ministry of the Church. Here is the challenge as 
presented by the officers of the Society: 


“... The great increase of applicants, and our limited endowment 
income creates a serious problem. The Society wishes to help all 
deserving students who are preparing for the ministry, but we must 
limit the individual grants even though we are fully aware that a few 
more dollars would be a great blessing to certain applicants. So we 
appeal to Church people everywhere in these United States to help 
worthy young men enter our ministry. You can contribute to this 
Society in the sure knowledge that your money will go to a deserv- 
ing and fully qualified student.” 


68 Compilation of the secretary, in current papers of the S. I. M., in care of the 
Secretary of the S. I. M., Trinity Church Office, Hartford, Connecticut. 

6 [H. H. Donegan], The Society for the Increase of the Ministry. 
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The Value of History 


“ ISTORY maketh a young man to be old without either 

wrinkles or grey hairs; privileging him with the ex- 
perience of age without either the infirmities or inconveni- 
ences thereof. Yea, it not only maketh things past present, but 
enableth one to make a rational conjecture of things to come.” 
—THOMAS FULLER (1608-1661), distinguished An- 
glican divine, in The Holy War (1639), a history of the 


Crusades. 


The One Lesson of History 


“ NE LESSON, and one only, history may be said to 

repeat with distinctness : that the world is built some- 
how on moral foundations; that in the long run it is well 
with the good; in the long run it is ill with the wicked.”— 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE (1818-1894), regius pro- 
fessor of history, Oxford University, 1892-1894, author of 
History of England (12 vols., 1856-1870), and other works. 
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Courtesy of St. Michael’s Church 


C. R. Banks 


The Reverend 
FREDERICK DALCHO, M.D. 


From a miniature by Charles Fraser (1823) 
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Dr. Frederick Dalcho (1769-1836) 


First Diocesan Historian 


By George W. Williams* 


maiiiE PARISH of St. Michael was established in 1751 in 
Geq Charleston by an act of the colonial assembly, which divided 
the parish of St. Philip, formerly the one parish in the city. 
The church building was begun in that year and opened for services 
in 1761. Though smaller than St. Philip’s, St. Michael’s came in time 
to be a wealthy and an influential parish, and soon assumed its share of 
the leadership of the older rural parishes that surrounded the city and 
covered the South Carolina low-country. Because it received adequate 
state support for its earliest clergy, St. Michael’s was never supplied by 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (the 
S.P.G.), though at least one minister, Samuel Hart, had originally been 
sent out by the Society. Even after the dissociation of Church and state, 
the means and position of the parish were such as to allow Theodore 
Dehon and Nathaniel Bowen to act as second and third bishops of the 
diocese while serving also as rector of the parish. 
During the first seventy-five years of its history, St. Michael’s was 
served by a succession of clergymen of all sorts and conditions. 


MINISTERS AT ST. MICHAEL’S, CHARLESTON 


Assistant Rector Bishop 
Rogert Cooper (1731-1815) 1761-1776 


SamueEt Hart ( ? 1779) 1765-1770 

Joun Buttman ( ? ) 1770-1774 

CHARLES FREDERICK Moreau (1735-1784) 1778-1780 

Epwarp JENKINS (1744-1821) 1781-1782 

Henry Purcett (1742-1802) 1782-1802 

Tuomas Gates (1748-1833) 1790-1796 

Epwarp JENKINS (1744-1821) 1796-1804 

NATHANIEL BoweEN (1779-1839) - 1804-1809 

DEHON (1776-1817) 1809-1817 1812-1817 
NATHANIEL BoweEN (1779-1839) 1818-1839 1818-1839 
FrepericK DALcHo (1769-1836) 1819-1836 


* Mr. Williams is president of the Dalcho Historical Society of the Diocese of 
South Carolina, Charleston.—Editor’s note. 
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These men illustrate a cross-section of the colonial and republican 
clergy which it is instructive to examine in its various characteristics. 
Some of the clergymen were of this world, worldly ; others, God-fearing 
men, of the highest caliber. None of them, happily, was reprehensible 
to the point of being censured or discharged by his vestry for any im- 
moral action, and though the vestry might—and often did—differ with 
their clergy on matters of politics or religion, never was there any im- 
putation of improper personal conduct. The fortunes of these ministers 
followed the fortunes of their city, their country, and their Church. At 
the time of the Revolution, they were compelled to declare themselves 
for or against the crown. Charleston was captured by the British in 1780, 
and a patriot rector was replaced by a loyalist. When the British evacu- 
ated the city in 1782, the loyalist was forced to evacuate too, and was 
replaced in his turn by another patriot. St. Michael’s rectors assisted in 
the shaping of the American Episcopal Church. They suffered in the de- 
pression of 1799. They experienced the lethargy of the late eighteenth 
century, and shared in the revival of interest and in the new growth of 
the Church in the nineteenth century. 

One problem they all had was the conflict of authority between the 
clergy and the vestry. Though they were not, through the years, always 
careful about the semantics of the title of the postion, the vestry main- 
tained the principle that their rector was their hireling. Robert Cooper 
insisted on being called “Rector,” but the vestry continued to draw his 
salary vouchers as “Minister,” and thus quietly but firmly put an end 
to his objections. Henry Purcell was elected to the vestry, and, though 
he doubtless had more influence than other ministers on the deliberations 
and the actions of the vestry, he was still not entirely their rector. 
Frederick Dalcho was reelected every year as an indication of this 
authority. Robert Cooper and John Bullman, his assistant, were finally 
dismissed on political grounds; William Percy was discharged on the- 
ological or ecclesiastical grounds. It was not until 1874 that the vestry 
released some of this authority by electing a rector and making him ex 
officio chairman of the vestry, and there are to be seen vestiges of this 
autonomy in twentieth-century vestry operations. 

The clergy of the Revolutionary period were violently divided on 
the question of loyalty to the crown. Of twenty-three Anglican priests in 
South Carolina, five remained loyal; of these, three served St. Michael’s. 

In 1774, John Bullman unwisely read a sermon upholding the 
authority of the crown and insulting the republican sentiments of the 
congregation. Two years later, Robert Cooper offered prayers for the 
king to the accompaniment of artillery fire marking the defeat of the 
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king’s forces in the battle of Fort Moultrie. In 1776, also, Edward 
Jenkins refused to submit to changes in the prayers in the order of 
service. For their pains, these clergymen were compelled to give up their 
positions and to leave the country. They suffered financial loss, physical 
hardship, and grave personal danger, yet they remained steadfast to their 
oath of allegiance. 

Somewhere balanced in this political and social conflict, deftly stood 
William Percy. He married into a strongly patriot family and served 
their cause while he was in America, but when the British took Charles- 
ton—and it must have seemed that they would be victorious eventually 
elsewhere—Percy fled to England and cleared himself with the secre- 
tary of state of any revolutionary tendencies. 

Firmly on the patriot side were Samuel Hart and Henry Purcell, 
who served as chaplains to the First and Second South Carolina Regi- 
ments. Hart died during the war, and Purcell receive a tract of land in 
the upper part of the state as a grant for faithful service. 

One of the unquestioned incentives in a clergyman’s coming to 
America was the prospect of the “genteel Fortune” he might acquire by 
marriage or by private business. Many were moved, to be sure, by a true 
missionary spirit, and these were well content to labor in the swamps or 
in the back-country for the expansion of the Kingdom of God; others 
found the blandishments of city life more to their taste, and left their 
rural parish “stepping-stones” as soon as possible. Several of St. 
Michael’s ministers did manage to live very comfortably: Cooper, Pur- 
cell, Gates, Jenkins, and Percy married into landed families, or families 
with commercial interests, and handled their capital so well that it pro- 
vided a means to acquiring the finest houses, silver, china, furniture, and 
wines that were to be had in the province. None of these fortunes was 
much more than “genteel,” however, for applications for charity from 
several of the children of these clergymen indicate that the estates were 
soon divided and dissipated. 

It is perhaps presumptuous to catalogue godliness, at best difficult to 
measure, but some rectors seem at this distance to have been concerned 
more with things of the spirit than were others. This spiritual quality 
appears in the life of Dalcho, Ordained to the ministry after a varied 
career, he was particularly conscientious in his theological commitments, 
and displayed throughout his life a gentleness and goodness of nature 
which would have put to shame more prominent theologians. Of the re- 
ligious zeal of William Percy, there can be no question, and it is certain 
that he was the instrument in bringing many to Christ. On the other 
hand, it would seem that Purcell was moved by less altruistic motives. 
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Such is human nature that Percy, the evangelist, was passed over, and 
Purcell, the man of the world, was honored. 

Of the twelve clergymen listed above, there are three, in addition 
to Bishop Dehon and Bowen, who may be said to be of national signifi- 
cance in their own right. For the first of these the distinction is a 
dubious one. 

Henry Purcell was one of the most colorful priests that the eight- 
eenth-century Church produced. He was clearly a “man-about-town” : 
a sportsman who liked hunting and golf, and probably swimming, for he 
owned a house at the beach; a musician, who composed in the latest 
style and encouraged others to musical activity ; a good fellow, who en- 
joyed sociability and entertained frequently with good wine, and who 
took an active part in the Society of the Cincinnati and in the Masons; 
and a judge of fine women and fine property, who married for the second 
time at the age of fifty-two, and thereby acquired an ancestral plantation. 
But before all these he was a gentleman, and to prove this fact he at- 
tempted the consummate, gentlemanly act of his time—he sent a chal- 
lenge to a duel. He is thus recorded as the only clergyman ever to chal- 
lenge another at a General Convention. 

William Percy was one of the few early evangelicals to preach and 
minister in these colonies for any length of time. He followed in the foot- 
steps of John Wesley and George Whitefield to Charleston and Savan- 
nah, respectively, and was Whitefield’s successor at the orphanage in 
Georgia. A chaplain to the countess of Huntingdon, Percy was one of her 
four leading preachers and might have been one of her “bishops.” In- 
stead of seceding, however, he preferred the harder lot of the Anglican 
evangelical, and remained in the Church, returning eventually to Charles- 
ton. Percy had been accustomed to speak to thousands of auditors at a 
time, and to thrill and sweep many of them into conversion. It must have 
been a disappointment to come back to the narrow churches of Charles- 
ton and to congregations numbered only in hundreds. But Percy clung to 
his evangelical principles, and his revivalistic preaching, and was assured 
thereby of unpopularity among some members of his established congre- 
gations. The divine purpose was working out, however, and Percy was 
allowed before his death to build the largest Episcopal church in Charles- 
ton, and there to have room to wave his arms and pound his pulpit. 

Frederick Dalcho was the author of the first diocesan history in 
America. After practicing as a physician and newspaper editor until 
he was forty-seven, he turned belatedly but sincerely to the Church. 
He was conspicuous for a meticulous care in fulfilling his ecclesiastical 
appointments, but he was to serve his Church not only as a minister 


but, perhaps more importantly, as an historian. He has thus recorded his 
reflections in writing the history of the Church in South Carolina: 
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The History of every Institution connected with the happiness of 
man, is interesting to its members and friends. We love to trace the 
exertions, or wisdom, of its early founders, to examine the difficul- 
ties which they encountered, and to rejoice over the prospects that 
cheered them. How interesting, then, is the history of the establish- 
ment and progress of the Church of Christ, as a means of grace to a 
sinful world! How much more interesting than the march of ambi- 
tion is the spread of the Redeemer’s kingdom; than the conquest of 
nations, is the conversion of souls to God! And how much more 
interesting does it become in a new and unsettled country, where 
various causes operate to loosen the bands of religious education, 
and to give scope and influence to the vices and passions of our 
nature; where the restraints of religion are not at first easily im- 
posed, and the moral law is either neglected or despised. Under 
these circumstances, the labours of Missionaries are always great, 
and oftentimes, from the extent of their Cures, fatiguing and 
dangerous. When to all these is added, the unhealthiness of the 
climate, it is deeply interesting to the Christian, to see these Men 
of God, struggling with sickness, yet faithful and persevering, until 


they are cut down, in the midst of their usefulness, and in the prime 
of life. 


And he has left to later historiographers a noble purpose: 


The early History of the Church [in America], is full of instruction 
to the Clergy of the present day. It must excite in our bosoms, the 
most ardent gratitude to God, and the sincerest reverence for those 
holy men, who braved the storms of the Ocean, and the terrors of 
the Wilderness, to preach the Gospel of a crucified Redeemer. It 
must excite our admiration and praise, that the banner of the cross 
was displayed by those humble servants of God, in a savage land, 
surrounded by perils to which we are strangers, and destitute of 
those comforts which we enjoy. 


Surely then, we, to whom a better lot has fallen, have abundant 
reason, from their example and success, to exert all the faculties of 
our bodies and our minds, to render unto God “true and laudable 
service” in the salvation of the souls of men. 


Dalcho the Physician 
Frederick Dalcho was born in 1769 in London, of Prussian parent- 


age. His father, an officer in the imperial army of Frederick the Great, 
after a distinguished career, was seriously wounded in the Seven Years’ 
War and permitted to retire to England. He died while his son was still 


a child, and the latter, having no other relatives in England, was adopted 


‘ 
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by his maternal uncle, who had recently emigrated to Baltimore. The 
boy joined him there, where he received his education, a sound classical 
one, and began the study of botany and medecine.’ 

Having obtained the degree of Doctor of Medicine, he joined the 
medical department of the United States Army, and on May 17, 1792, 
was appointed a surgeon’s mate stationed at Savannah.’ In 1794, he 
secured a commission as “First Lieutenant of Artillerists and Engineers 
... and Paymaster to the regular troops in the State of Georgia.””* 

While in Savannah, Dalcho married Eliza Vanderlocht, widow of 
William Vanderlocht, on April 17, 1794. The marriage was of brief 
duration, for she died June 4, 1795.4 

About 1796, Dalcho was transferred from Savannah to the detach- 
ment at Fort Johnson in Charleston harbor, but he soon resigned his 
commission to become ship’s surgeon to the factoring firm of McClure 
and Company, and made several trips to Africa with them.’ In 1799, 
he left the sea, and, settling down, engaged in the practice of medicine 
in Charleston as a partner of Dr. Isaac Auld. 

He was soon taking an active part in the medical life of the city. 
He operated a drug store on the bay, which moved to the corner of 
Church and Tradd Streets in September, 1801.° In June of the same year, 
he joined the Medical Society of South Carolina, and in 1802, was one 
of those volunteering to serve as attending physicians of the new Charles- 
ton Dispensary.’ In 1802, he read before the Society two papers, one on 
tetanus and one on vaccination. The former “at the request of the society 
was passed into circulation” among all its members. 


1 The information on the early life of Dalcho is drawn from Dr. Joseph John- 
son’s account of his career, quoted in W. B. Sprague, Annals of the American 
Pulpit (New York, 1859), V, 561-562. It is substantially the same as that in 
Appletons’ Cyclopaedia of American Biography, II, 55. 

2 Georgia Gazette, May 17, 1792. 

3C. S. Lobingier, “Sketches of Supreme Council of Founders: II. Frederick 
Dalcho,” The New Age, XXXIV (1926), 719. Cf. also J. W. Jervey, M.D., 
“Medical Notes on Colonial History,” typescript notes in possession of the Dalcho 
Historical Society. 

I am informed by the Adjutant General, U.S. Army, that there is no record 
of Frederick Dalcho “on the rolls of any organization which was in Federal 
Military service during the period from 1784 to 1811” (Letter from Adjutant 
General to the writer, Washington, September 23, 1952). Too many other sources 
indicate, positively, the military service to allow me to question it. 

4 Georgia Gazette, April 17, 1794; June 4, 1795. 


P = G. Mackey, History of Freemasonry in South Carolina (Columbia, 1861), 
Pp. 


8 City Gazette, Sept. 24, 1801. 
7 These notices from the Medical Society and Botanic Gardens are supplied 
through the cooperation of the staff of the library of the Medical College of South 


Carolina, and by the kindness of the Society. Cf. also City Gazette, July, August, 
1805, passim; May 22, July 21, 1807. 
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Dalcho left Charleston in the summer of 1803 for about a year, re- 
turning in 1804. In August, he advertised that he was resuming his 
“practice of physic,” and in February, 1805, he removed again to 54 
Meeting Street. He was elected secretary of the Medical Society in 
December, 1804, which office he held until his resignation in July, 1809. 
He served as one of a committee to examine a slave ship, Washington, 
reported as carrying measles, and of another committee to edit for the 
press the bylaws and the catalogue of the library. In 1805, he delivered 
the anniversary oration before the Society. After 1809, his interest began 
to lessen, and in 1813 he resigned. His resignation was refused, and he 
was appointed an honorary member. 

He had occasion as secretary to correspond with doctors in other 
sections; these official connections became personal as well. It is no 
surprise to find him, doubtless through Drs. Charles Caldwell and Felix 
Pascalis of Philadelphia, an honorary member of the Medical and 
Chemical Society of that city. Similarly, cordial relations with Dr. Louis 
Valentine, of Marseilles, assured a membership in the Academie des Arts, 
des Sciences, et des belles Lettres, in that city. 

With Dr. Auld, he established a Botanic Gardens in the summer of 
1805, in the lot of the Medical Society at the One Mile Store, at the 
northwest corner of Meeting and Columbus Streets. He was elected 
a member of its standing committee, and served also as its secretary. In 
1808, a lottery was authorized for the Gardens, but nevertheless, in 1811, 
Dalcho warned of its “increasing [financial] embarrassments.” It was 
discontinued about 1830. 

He was, during the decade 1800-1810, a contributor of articles to 
the Medical Repository and the Recorder. ® In 1824, he was present at 
the first election of professors for the Medical School of the College of 
South Carolina. 

On January 10, 1806, he became co-editor of the Charleston 
Courier, a vigorous Federalist paper, then in its fourth year. He con- 
tinued in this situation until 1813, retiring the first of January in order 
to go into the ministry.” 


About 1792, while in Savannah, Dr. Dalcho joined the Masonic 


8 City Gazette, August 14, 1804; Feb. 12, 1805. 
Title page, Ahiman Rezon. 


10“A Case of Tetanus,” Medical Repository, 2nd Hexade, 3: 1-4, and “A Case 
showing the impropriety of taking the whole virus out of a vaccine vesicle,” ibid., 
264-265 These would appear to be the same reports that were made to the Medical 
Society in Charleston. 

11 The News and Courier Centennial Edition (1803-1903), and Sesquicenten- 
nial Edition (1803-1953). W. King, Newspaper Press (Charleston, 1872), pp. 96, 
103 (For “June” read “January”). Courier, Jan. 10, 1806; Jan. 1, 1813. 
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Order, and soon was to occupy “a more prominent position than any 
other person in the affairs of the Craft in this Jurisdiction.” He was the 
author of three orations, delivered in 1799, 1801, and 1803, to the fra- 
ternity in St. Michael’s Church, which were “highly commended.”"* The 
last of these included in its published form an historical appendix, the 
only history of Free Masonry in South Carolina for almost half a cen- 
tury. In 1807, at the request of the Grand Lodge, he prepared an Ahiman 
Rezon, highly praised by the lodge, which considered it 


“eminently calculated to promote [conformity in the service and 
ceremonies of the Craft], and to diffuse a general and correct 
knowledge of the principles of our Society .. . , written agreeably 
to ancient Landmarks, usages, and customs of the Ancient York 
Masons, and adapted to the Society in South Carolina.” 
The book was published by the press of the Courier at the direction of 
the Masons, January 9, 1808."* A second edition appeared in 1822. 

In 1800, Dalcho was one of the originators of the Scottish Rite in 
this country, at Charleston,’® and in 1801, was instrumental in the es- 
tablishment at Charleston of the Supreme Council for the Southern 
jurisdiction of the United States, of which he was later grand secretary 
and grand commander. He was elected grand master of Union Kilwin- 
ning Lodge (No. 4), and in 1803 senior most enlightened and senior 
warden of the Charleston Grand Council of Princes of Jerusalem for 
American Eagle Mark Lodge (No. 1). In 1808, he was elected corres- 
sponding grand secretary of the Antient York Grand Lodge. 

He worked continually from 1808 to unite into one body the two 
Grand Lodges in South Carolina, the Free and Accepted and Athol 
Grand Lodge of York Masons, divided by the English schism between 
Ancients and Moderns. This task was finally accomplished in 1817, the 
two lodges joining under the title of “The Ancient Freemasons of South 
Carolina,” Dalcho was elected grand chaplain of the United Grand 
Lodge in this year, and held the post until 1823. He effected an im- 
portant reconciliation between two dissenting brothers in that year, but 
so bitter had been the disagreement that Dalcho, feeling that the prin- 
ciples of Masonry had been weakened, resigned his office and left the 
brotherhood. Though elected an honorary member at the time of his 


12 Mackey, pp. 181-183, 250-254; Lobingier pp. 719-721. 
13 Douglas C. McMurtrie, “Some XIXth-Century South Carolina Imprints,” 
SCHGM, XLIV (April 1943), 97. 


. - Courier, Jan. 9, 1808. For Dalcho’s other writings, see Appendix to this 
article. 


15J. B. Hyde, History of Kilwinning Lodge (Charleston, [1930]), p. 10. 


Charleston is also the seat of the first American chapter of the Knights Templars 
(Mackey, pp. 487 ff.). 
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resignation, he never again took any active interest in the society. The 
following resolutions were drawn up at the time of his resignation : 
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The Grand Lodge of Ancient Free-Masons of South Carolina, 
having received with regret the resignation of their Chaplain, feel 
themselves called upon to express their sentiments on this occasion. 
Dr. Dalcho has been a distinguished Member of this Body for up- 
wards of four and twenty years. His profound knowledge of the 
Masonic Constitution is universally known; and his learned ex- 
position of the principles, rites, and ceremonies of our order, in two 
editions of the Ahiman Rezon, published under the sanction of this 
Grand Lodge, has received the highest approbation in this and 
several other states. During his long services, he has uniformly 
manifested his love for the Craft, and his reverence for the genuine 
principles of our ancient and honorable Institution. With these re- 
membrances of his great worth, and in accordance with the af- 
fectionate feelings of the Grand Lodge, it is 


Resolved, That the Grand Lodge deeply regret the late resignation 
of the Most Reverend Brother Dalcho; and that, as a testimonial 
of its respect for his character and its grateful acknowledgment of 
his services, a Committee be appointed to cause an engraved like- 
ness of him to be made, of such size, as that it may conveniently 
be placed in the second edition of the Ahiman Rezon; and that 
every Lodge and every Brother having a copy of that work, be 
entitled to a copy of the engraving to place therein ; 


Resolved, That a sum not exceeding one hundred dollars be ap- 
propriated for defraying the expense incurred by the foregoing 
Resolution ; and the Grand Master is hereby authorized to give an 
order on the Grand Treasurer accordingly ; 


Resolved also, That the Most Worshipful Grand Master be re- 
quested to furnish the Most Reverend Brother Dalcho with a copy 
of the above.”* 


On Christmas Day, 1805, Dr. Dalcho married Mary Elizabeth 


Threadcraft ; the service was performed by Dr. Edward Jenkins in St. 


Philip’s Church." They had no children. 


Dalcho the Priest and Diocesan Historian 


As the first decade of the nineteenth century came to a close, 


Dalcho evidenced an increasing interest in the affairs of the Church, and 


16 Lobingier, p. 720. The engraving referred to was cut from a miniature by 


Charles Fraser. The miniature was exhibited in Charleston in the Fraser Gallery in 
1857 (cf. files of the Carolina Art Association; Catalogue of the Fraser Gallery 
{Charleston, 1857], and Courier, passim, January-May, 1857.) As the miniature 
has been lost, the engraving is the only extant likeness. The photograph is a re- 


production of the copy of the engraving belonging to St. Michael’s Church. 
11 City Gazette, Dec. 27, 1805. 
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devoted himself assiduously to theological studies. “With a view of 
prosecuting those studies and promoting the religious interest of others,” 
he accepted the call of the vestry of St. Paul’s, Stono, “to officiate as Lay 
Reader without any compensation, he not as yet being ordained.”"* He 
began this service, which was to last only for the winter and spring sea- 
son, in January, 1813. The church was completed and consecreated on 
January 10, 1813, by Bishop Theodore Dehon; this ceremony was at 
once the bishop’s first episcopal act and the first consecration of a church 
in South Carolina.” In the vestry minutes of May 18, 1813, it is stated, 


The time of Dr. Dalcho’s performing divine service being about 

to expire (on Sunday next) the Vestry took into consideration the 

propriety of presenting him with a Sum of Money, adequate to 
the trouble & expence he was at during the Season. 

On December 8, 1813, the vestry invited Dalcho as lay reader for 
the 1814 season, and received his sincere thanks for the $400.00 which 
had been given him for his services the preceding season. He accepted 
the call on January 18, 1814, and immediately took up his work. On 
February 15, he was ordained deacon by Bishop Dehon and was in- 
vited to the cure of St. Paul’s, the first settled minister in that parish 
since 1784.° At the close of the season, he was again given $400.00 for 
his services. On June 14, 1814, Dalcho preached the funeral sermon of 
the Rev. James Dewar Simons, rector of St. Philip’s Church, and for the 
rest of the summer kept that church open.” He served St. Paul’s again 
for the season of 1815, during which time he attended the diocesan con- 
vention of that year. Though he had been but two years in orders and was 
appearing for the first time in convention, he was named a member of 
the standing committee, a position he held for several years.” 

Dalcho was engaged again for the season of 1816 at St. Paul’s. On 
January 21, the vestry received a letter from him 


relative to his Salary for the past seasons being too small, & [say- 
ing] that he could not serve the Church under six hundred Dollars 
for the season, & also to be made Rector of the Church—which the 
Vestry upon examination found they could acquiesce in. 


He instigated the building of a parsonage in February 1816, and 


18 For information on his service at St. Paul’s, cf. Minutes of the Vestry, St. 
Paul’s (1786-1859), passim, and Account Book of St. Paul’s, MSS in the office of 
the registrar of the diocese. 


25). Dalcho, p. 358. Cf. Bp. Dehon’s Address to the Convention of 1813 (ibid., p. 


20 Jbid., p. 212. He is mentioned as a candidate for orders at the diocesan con- 
vention of 1813 (ibid., p. 525). Cf. also ibid., p. 534. 


21 [bid., pp. 209, 222. 
22 Tbid., p. 547 ff. 
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the vestry undertook to circulate a subscription for that purpose. Dalcho 
submitted his letter of resignation to St. Paul’s, Stono, on February 2, 
1817, and removed to become assistant minister at St. Paul’s, Radcliffe- 
borough.” 

Following the death of Bishop Dehon, August 6, 1817, Dalcho filled 
St. Michael’s pulpit in company with other clergy. The Sunday after the 
bishop’s interment, he preached a funeral discourse, which preceded the 
sermon of the Rev. Christopher E. Gadsden, subsequently published.” 
On October 19, the vestry authorized his retention until the arrival of 
the Rev. Nathaniel Bowen, at a salary of $1,500. This arrangement ter- 
minated the end of February, 1818. Just before leaving this charge, how- 
ever, Dalcho, with characteristic scholarly energy, had undertaken the 
task of completing and editing the register of the church.” 

On June 12, 1818, Dalcho was ordained priest by Bishop William 
White of Pennsylvania. During the summer, he returned to St. Michael’s 
pulpit temporarily, while Bowen was on leave of absence. 

St. Michael’s was not to be long without the care of Dalcho. On 
October 8, 1818, Dr. Bowen, the rector, was consecrated third bishop of 
South Carolina, but retained the rectorship. On February 23, 1819, 
Dalcho was elected assistant minister for one year at a salary of $1,000. 


The next day, the 24th, a letter was written to him advising him of his 
election. On the same day, a meeting of the congregation, called by 


General D. E. Huger, met to protest this election. The meeting drew up 
this resolution : 


Resolved that the Chairman of the Vestry be requested to withhold 
any communication he may have been desired to make to any person 
as Assistant Minister ; and to call together the Vestry and Wardens, 
as soon as may be, and to request in the name of the congregation 
a reconsideration of their measures in the premises, and to postpone 
the appointment of an assistant minister until after Easter Monday 
next [April 12]. 

Twenty-one parishioners were present, of whom twelve were in 

favor of the resolution ; consideration of the resolution was postponed. 

On the next day, the 25th, Dalcho accepted the appointment : 


Will you have the goodness to express to the Vestry my unfeigned 
gratitude for this additional mark of their confidence & esteem, & 
further, to assure them that, I shall endeavor, with the Divine As- 


28 The house, a frame building next to the Presbyterian churchyard at Willtown 
Bluff, has a commanding view of the Ashepoo River. It is still called “The Rectory.” 
Cf. News and Courier, July 5, 1954. 

24 “Obituary,” Gospel Messenger, XIII (1836), 318. Cf. also, Dalcho, p. 560. 

35 Dalcho, p. 231. 

26 MS. Coll., III. 20. 
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sistance, to perform the Duties of the Office with faithfulness to God, 
& I most humbly pray, to the Satisfaction of the Vestry & the 
Congregation.”" 


On the 26th, the second congregational meeting was held, attended 
by 41 members. New resolutions were drawn up, but, as before, no 
action was taken: 


Resolved that this Meeting regret the precipitate manner in which 
an assistant minister has been elected to officiate in this Church. 


On the 27th the third meeting drew up still another resolution : 


Resolved that this Meeting regret that the election of an assistant 
minister was not postponed. 


Twenty-nine persons were present, including seven of the vestry. The 
resolution was carried over a tie vote of 14-14 by the vote of the chair. 

The next day, Sunday, February 28, the vestry met, read Dalcho’s 
letter accepting the post, and confirmed the appointment. On March 1, 
the following memorial was handed the vestry, and with it the contro- 
versy may be fairly considered to have been closed : 


The Revd. Dr. Dalcho, haveing been by the Vestry, twice un- 
animously, appointed Assistant Minister of St. Michael’s Church, 
Once after the death of Bishop Dehon, and then again the last 
summer, during the absence of Bishop Bowen, discharging, during 
those periods, ALL HIS DUTIES, entirely to the satisfaction of the 
Congregation, and without a murmur being made to the Vestry: 
AND this Gentleman having been lately a third time, elected as As- 
sistant Minister, Now we the subscribers, being either pewholders, 
or pew renters, or worshippers in St. Michael’s Church, under- 
standing that Dr. Dalcho, will never enter upon his sacred duties, 
until the sense of the congregation, can be taken, and he be found 
agreeable to the much greater part, do hereby take this opportunity, 
of expressing our entire satisfaction, of his conduct, in our Church, 
as a servant of God, and our hope and wish, that he will retain the 
appointment to which he has been called by the Vestry—* 


This document was signed by two hundred and thirty-two parishioners, 
a heartening and reassuring number. 

However, the irregularity in the choice of Dalcho continued. He was 
the first and only minister to be elected on a yearly basis. Regularly, at 
the end of February or the first of March, from 1820 to 1833, the vestry 
met and reelected Dalcho as assistant minister. His salary was raised to 
$1,200 in 1821, and remained at this figure until his retirement, and 


27 Ibid., II. 7. Dalcho seems to have been a parishioner of St. Michael’s from 
the time of his arrival in Charleston. 


28 [bid., 8. 
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though his reelections were always in the terms of the greatest cordiality, 
it was clear that his appointment might be terminated at any time. 

Of his services at St. Michael’s, one who knew him well was later to 
write : 


No one . . . could have been more honestly devoted to the studies 
in general, of the Christian Ministry, than he, or have been found 
more willing so to surrender himself to it, as “to spend and be 
spent” in its work. . . . In this office he served with great assiduity 
and faithfulness, until he was obliged by infirmity to discontinue 
his labours. During the years of his service, no one could have been 
more diligent or constant than he was, in the duty which pertained 
to him, or more willing to surrender every consideration of self, to 
the calls it made on his time and strength. . . . As a preacher, 
Dr. Dalcho was peculiarly laborious; never asking to be relieved 
from his duty, and always willing to perform that of others 
besides his own. . . . In the character of his preaching, there 
was a striking adherence to “the old paths” of truth; and 
the essential doctrines of the Gospel, as held in the Church of which 
he was a Minister, were his fond and constant theme. Affectionate, 
earnest, solemn, in the exhortation and admonition which were his 
duty, he always observed the sobriety of a sound mind and a sound 
faith; and was never found to abate anything of the claims of the 
Scriptural truth, or the attention of his hearers, for the sake of their 
better favour or a more popular estimation. He was unusually well 
versed in the Scriptures, and had read extensively and profitably the 
writings of most of the Divines of the Parent Church. He was 
familiar with polemick theology, but not fond of controversies.” 


Another friend described him thus: 


Dr. Dalcho was about 5% feet in height, muscular and well pro- 
portioned. Having been accidentally wounded in the lungs, he be- 
came occasionally asthmatic, and his voice, naturally pleasant, was 
thus sometimes oppressed. His features were well marked, denoting 
a vigorous and well cultivated intellect, as well as a thoughtful and 
earnest spirit. His kind, amiable and genial disposition, his fine 
social qualities, his extensive information and liberal principles, made 
him a great and general favorite in the community. 


In addition to his pastoral duties, Dalcho devoted himself in the 
first years of his ministry at St. Michael’s to the preparation of his 
history of the Church in South Carolina. The full title reads : 


An Historical Account of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in 
South-Carolina, from The Frist Settlement of the Province, to The 
War of the Revolution; with Notices of the Present State of the 
29 Gospel Messenger, XIII, 318. For Dalcho’s service at St. Michael’s, cf. St. 
Michael’s, passim. 
30 Sprague, loc. cit. 
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Church in each Parish; and some Account of the Early Civil His- 
tory of Carolina, never before published. To which are added; The 
laws relating to religious worship; the Journals and rules of the 
Convention of South-Carolina; the Constitution and Canons of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and the course of ecclesiastical 
studies: with An Index, and List of Subscribers. 


This extraordinarily valuable work, the source for much that is 
known of the early Church in South Carolina, grew out of the resolu- 
tion of the diocesan convention of 1818 to publish the convention 
journals. Dalcho was named by the convention one of the committee of 
three to superintend this publication." With the penetrating attention 
to detail, thoroughness, and perseverance recognized as the mark of 
German scholarship, and discovering that the early records of the 
Church were daily disappearing, Dalcho extended his original commis- 
sion—for he was the producing member of the committee—to include as 
well the history of the Church. 


Several months elapsed before the early Journals of the Conven- 
tion could be found. During my anxious and daily inquiries for these 
documents, the probable condition of earlier records of the Church, 
occurred to me. I was apprehensive that many interesting papers 
were lost, or in such a state, as to be scarcely, if at all, legible. I 
knew that the Journals of some of the Vestries were lost; that 
others were burnt or destroyed in the Revolution; and others, 
from age and injury, were mouldering into dust. The records of the 
Commissary’s Court are not now to found, and other ecclesiastical 
documents are lost. . . . 


Under these impressions, I undertook to collect and arrange the 
materials for an Historical Account of the Church. The great objects 
were, to rescue from total loss, many records now in a state of 
decay, and, if possible, to discover and preserve those which might 
be interesting, if not important, to Episcopalians. The Work, how- 
ever, must rather be considered as a Chronological arrangement of 
facts, connected with the Church in Carolina, than as an ecclesiastical 
history; as a record of events, rather than of principles and 


opinions 

Dalcho confesses in the “Advertisement” that the finished work 
differs from the purpose of the original resolution. It differs actually to 
the extent that the printing of the Journals, which was the original plan, 
has been relegated to the second appendix, and occupies only one-sixth of 
the pages of the volume. 

The compendium of 600 pages is remarkable in that it was com- 


31 Dalcho, p. 573. 
32 Advertisement, pp. v-vi. 
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pleted in two years and published in 1820, while its author was serving 
as assistant minister at St. Michael’s and performing as well many 
time-consuming civic and diocesan responsibilities. The volume is the 
foundation stone for all history of the Episcopal Church in South Caro- 
lina. A monumental work, it is the first diocesan history to be written in 
this country, and has assured its author a prominent place among his- 
torians of the Church in America. 

Dalcho published also several sermons and essays, most of them 
having relation to his service in St. Miachael’s parish. In 1824, he es- 
tablished with others The Charleston Gospel Messenger and Protestant 


Episcopal Register, a monthly journal of Church affairs, which appeared 
until 1853. 


“He was its first projector, and for several years, with great in- 
dustry and perfect disinterestedness, took the chief trouble of con- 
ducting it on himself. The first volumes of it, contain many highly 
interesting and some well elaborated and learned essays from his 
pen.” 


In 1824, at the request of the vestry of St. Michael’s, he prepared an 
index of the first volume of their minutes. He was awarded “two 
hundred dollars as compensation for his trouble.” 


“The writings of Dr. Dalcho are evidence, not only of his industry, 
but of the principles he strongly entertained, and had well qualified 
himself to defend; and of the lively interest he took in the fortunes 
and condition of the Church, of which he was a member.’ 


Dalcho served the diocese with the same fidelity as his parish. He 
was secretary of the convention, a member of the standing committee 
from 1815 to 1836, and its secretary for several years; and, in addition, 
recording secretary, member of the board of trustees, and librarian of 
the Society for the Advancement of Christianity in South Carolina. His 
scholarly interests are well shown in his concern for the Society’s 
library. The resolutions establishing it were instigated by him, and the 
collections with which it was first endowed were assembled by him, and 
for a time they were stored in his house.** He became a member of the 
Clergy Relief Society, October 21, 1812, and frequently preached one 


33 Gospel Messenger, XIII, 317. W. S. Hoole, Check-list of Charleston 
Periodicals (Durham, 1936), and C. P. Morehouse “Origins of the Episcopal 
Church Press,” HistoricAL MAGAZINE, XI (1942), 256-258. 


34 Gospel Messenger, XIII, 319. For Dalcho’s other writings, see below, the 
Appendix. 


35 A. S. Thomas, “The Advancement Society,” HistortcaL MaGAzIne, XXI 
(1952), 447-460. 
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of the annual sermons in behalf of the Society thereafter. He attended 
the meetings of the Society regularly. His fidelity in discharging his 
ecclesiastical commitments is revealed in the remarks of the standing 
committee on his death: 


“Tt is impossible not to notice the absence from our Board of the 


Rev. Dr. Dalcho, for we may almost ask, when was he absent 
before ?”’** 


With the exception of a summer trip to the North in 1826 to regain 
his health, Dalcho officiated at St. Michael’s without interruption until 
1834, when his advancing years began to tell on him. In 1835, the vestry 
noted further his age: 


It is a painful circumstance, but must be admitted by all, that the 
present Assistant Minister is no longer able to perform the duties 
of his Station, in Consequence of the Infirmities of advancing years, 
in consideration of which, and as an expression of the Congregation, 
for the fidelity with which he has served them for so long a period, 
The Committee would recommend that the Rev. Frederick Dalcho 
be relieved from the duties of Assistant Minister of St. Michael’s 
Church, and that a provision be made for him, by appropriating 
the sum of $800 per annum, payable to him quarterly so long as he 
remains in this State, or may be unemployed by other Churches, 
performing such services for the Congregation of St. Michael’s as 
may be designated by the Rector. 


Dalcho, who had suddenly within the year retired from a life of 
great activity, through painful infirmity, to one of rest, readily ac- 
quiesced : 


A Committee of your Body did me the Honor to deliver me an 
Extract from a Report in relation to the Assistant Minister of St. 
Michael’s Church: The purpose of their visit being stated in the 
most delicate manner, I gave my willing consent to the arrangement 
which was proposed to be made in its ministry, for reasons which 
appeared to me under the existing circumstances to be expedient. 
The personal respect which was so kindly expressed for me, both 
by the Vestry and the Members of the Committee, was so con- 
solatory to my feelings, that as far as the Almighty will be pleased 
to bless me with sufficient Health and strength I will cheerfully 
“perform such services for the Congregation as may be designated 
by the Rector.” The good feelings which you so politely have stated 
in the report, to be entertained by the congregation “for the Fidelity 
with which I have served them for so long a period,” will always be 
remembered by me with the most ardent gratitude and warmest 
thanks. With the Sincerest regard for the Vestry and congregation 
of St. Michael’s Church, and with my fervent prayer to Almighty 


36 Minutes of the Clergy Relief Society, I, II, passim. 
37 Gospel Messenger, XIII, 349, 348. 
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God for the increased prosperity and happiness of the Church to 
which we belong, 
I remain Gentlemen Very affectionately 
Your obedient Servant in the Gospel. 


One year later, November 24, 1836, Dalcho died at his residence in 
Meeting Street. Out of respect to his memory, the church was draped 
with thirty-one yards of black merino, and the vestry wore mourning 
bands. The vestry defrayed the expenses of his mahogany coffin and in- 
terment in the churchyard, and caused a memorial tablet to be erected 
to him. This tablet was to have been placed inside the church, but be- 
cause of a certain animosity towards the Masons at the time,** it was 
erected outside against the south wall. In 1847, and again in 1852, the 
suggestion was made that it should be brought inside the building. 
Action was taken on neither occasion. Not until many years later was 
Dalcho’s tablet brought inside the church which he loved and served for 
seventeen years.” It reads: 


Fidelity, industry, and Prudence, were the characteristics of his 
ministry. He loved the Church, delighted, to the last, in its service, 
and found in death, the solace & support of the Faith, which with 
exemplary constancy he had preached. Steadfast & uniform in his 
own peculiar convictions & action, as a member & minister of the 
P. E. Church, he lived & died “in perfect Charity with all men.” 


Appendix 
1. Masonic Writings 


An Oration delivered in the Sublime Grand-Lodge in Charleston . . . 
23rd of September 5801. Charleston: T. B. Bowen [n.d.] 31 pp. 20 cm. 
Copies at: DLC PPFM ScCL 


An Oration delivered in the Sublime Grand-Lodge of South Carolina 
.. 21st of March A.L. 5807 . . . Charleston: T. B. Bowen [1807]. 131 
pp. 20cm. 8vo. Copiesat: DLC MWA _ ScCL 


Orations reprinted by permission of the author under the sanction of 
the Illustrious the College of Knights of K. H. and the original chapter 
of Prince of Masons of Ireland. Dublin: J. King, 1818. Copy at PPM 


38The Anti-Masonic Movement flared up in 1826, following the Morgan 
Trials in western New York, and assumed national ,importance with the organiza- 
tion of the Anti-Masonic party, the first “third party” in American politics. In 1831, 
a national Anti-Masonic convention was held in Baltimore, and nominated William 
Wirt of Maryland for President of the United States. [See James Truslow Adams 
(ed.), Dictionary of American History (New York, 1942), Vol. I, p. 82.] 

89 MS. Coll., III. 9, 25; Clare Jervey, Inscription on the Tablets and Grave- 
stones in St. Michael’s ‘Church (Columbia, 1906), Rp. 17, 85; John Kershaw, St. 
Michael’s (Charleston, 1915) p. 22; G. S. Holmes, t Michael’ Church (Charles- 
ton, 1886), p. 45 and n. The inscription was written by Bishop Bowen. 
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A Sermon preached in Charleston, Dec. 27, 5817 before the Grand-Lodge 
... Concord, N. H.: I. Hill, 1818, 8p. 8vo. Copy at DLC 


[compiler] Ahiman Rezon for the use of the Grand-Lodge of South 
Carolina, Ancient York Masons. Charleston: Marchant, Willington and 
Co., 1807. 234pp. 8vo. Copy at SceCL 

[second edition with additions] Charleston: 1822. 8vo. Copy at NN 


2. Theological Writings 


An Address delivered in St. Michael’s Church before the Charleston 
Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Society at their 7th anniversary. 
May 16, 1826. . . . Charleston: A. E. Miller, 1826. 28pp. 21cm. 8vo. 
Copies at: ScCL CSmH 


The Evidence from Prophecy for the Truth of Christianity, and the 
Divinity of Christ; in a course of catechetical instruction: designed 
chiefly, for the use of the Sunday School in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in South Carolina. Charleston: E. Thayer, A. E. Miller, 1820. 
35pp. 17%cm. 16mo. Copies at : ScCL NNG 


Evidences of the Divinity of Jesus Christ ; with the testimony of Chris- 
tian and heathen writers, that he was called God, and worshipped as God, 
in the first three centuries. Designed, chiefly, for the use of those, who 
have not an opportunity of consulting larger, or more critical works. 
Charleston: Thayer-Miller, 1820. 126pp. 18cm. 12mo. Copies at: DLC 
NNG ScCL ScU 


An Historical Account of the Protestant Episcopal Church in South 
Carolina [full title in text]. Charleston: E. Thayer, 1820. 613pp. 21cm. 
Copies at: DLC NN PPM ScCL ScU ete. 


A Letter on Public Baptism, as established by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Charleston: E. Morford, 1817. 18pp. 8vo. Copy at NN 


[anon.] Practical Consideration founded on the Scriptures relative 
to the slave population of South Carolina. By a South Carolinian. 
Charleston: A. E. Miller, 1823. 38pp. 8vo. Copy at ScCL 


Two Pioneer Missionaries in the 
Pacific Northwest 


By Thomas E. Jessett* 


I. 


The Reverend St. Michael Fackler: 
First —— Clergyman in Oregon and Idaho 


& Boise, Idaho, took advantage of the Feast of St. Michael and 
fos All Angels, falling on a Sunday, to preach on the subject of 
angels, and of St. Michael in particular. In his sermon, he laid great 
stress upon the fact that the cathedral was named after St. Michael the 
Archangel. After the service, he was taken to task by a member of the 
congregation who told him that he was mistaken. The cathedral, said the 
old-timer, was named after the Rev. St. Michael Fackler, the first minis- 
ter of the parish. An examination of the old vestry records showed that 
the pioneer was indeed correct.’ 

Now it is a bit unusual, to say the least, for an Episcopal Church 
to be named after an American; yet in this case, there was, in my 
opinion, justification for doing so. St. Michael Fackler, the first Episco- 
pal clergyman to come to the Pacific Northwest, was indeed a saint. If 
we had any method of establishing formal sainthood for members of our 
Communion, then the name of St. Michael Fackler ought to head the 
list for the Pacific Northwest. Like St. Barnabas, he was a modest man 
who gave his life for the Church, and is today even less known in the 
region he served so well in his lifetime. 

St. Michael Fackler was born in Staunton, Virginia, about 1812," 
and graduated from the Theological Seminary at Alexandria, Virginia, 
in 1840. He was ordained deacon, July 9, 1840, and priest, July 20, 1841, 

*The Rev. Canon Thomas E. Jessett, S.T.D., is historiographer of the 


diocese of Olympia, and vicar of The Highlands Parish, Seattle, Washington. — 
Editor's note. 


1W. A. R. Goodwin, ener a the rheological Seminary in Virginia, II, 397. 
Quoted in a letter to Thomas essett by J. H. Goodwin, librarian, Virginia 
Theological Seminary, April 15, 1955. 

18 In 1851, the Rev. William Richmond reported to the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society that Fackler was “about 39 years old,” which would make his 
birth date about 1812. 
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by Bishop Richard Channing Moore of Virginia.2 He served for about 
three years in the Old Dominion. 

Fackler was the possessor of uncertain health, and it was apparently 
in the hope of finding a more suitable climate that he began his west- 
ward movement. On Whitsunday, 1844, Bishop Jackson Kemper and 
he held the first service of the Episcopal Church in Lexington, Missouri, 
Christ Church was then organized, and Fackler elected rector, but he 
remained there only a little more than a year.* His next move was west- 
ward to Fort Laramie, now in eastern Wyoming, where he stayed some- 
what more than a year.‘ His ministrations to the soldiers there gave rise 
to the belief that he was an army chaplain, a fact which the records of the 
Department of the Army do not substantiate.° 

The year 1847 saw Fackler again on the move westward. He joined 
a group of emigrants heading for the Willamette Valley in the Oregon 
Country. Word of the modern climate of the region had reached the 
Middle West. Footsore and weary from the long trek, he arrived at 
Oregon City late that fall. Learning that he was a priest of the Anglican 
Communion, a number of employees of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
who were members of the Church of England, entreated him to conduct 
services for them. Believing himself to be without jurisdiction, Fackler 
wrote to Bishop Kemper for instructions, but unfortunately the letter 
did not reach its destination. Under the circumstances, he felt that he 
could not organize a congregation, but did consent to hold some services 
in the home of Archibald McKinley. On December 1, 1847, he baptized 
a McKinley child, James, at home.® This is the first recorded official act 
according to the American Prayer Book in the Pacific Northwest. 

The following year, news reached Oregon of the discovery of gold 
at Sutter’s Mill in California, and Fackler, as did hundreds of others, 
hurried there. Like many others, he discovered that all was not gold 
that glittered in California, and in the spring of 1849 he returned to 
the greener fields of the Northwest. 

To support himself, Fackler taught at the Oregon Institute, the 
Methodist school at Salem, Oregon, now called Willamette University. 


2 The Rev. Dr. G. MacLaren Brydon, registrar and historiographer, diocese of 
Virginia, to Thomas E. Jessett, March 11, 1953. 


3“Missouri History Not Found in Textbooks,” Missouri Historical Review, 
XXI (July, 1927), 646. 


4W. A. R. Goodwin, op. cit. 


a Adjutant-General, Department of the Army, to Thomas E. Jessett, June 8, 


® Thomas E. Jessett, Origins of the Episcopal Church in the Pacific Northwest 
(Portland, Oregon Historical Society, 1947), p. 21. 
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The Rev. Gustav Hines, a Methodist minister who was resident in the 
Institute at the time and later wrote a history of it, 


“confessed that he entertained some little doubt in his own mind if 
the willingness of the young Episcopalian divine to teach in the 
Methodist school was entirely separated from an interest in the 
attractive Elizabeth Wilbur.” 


Miss Wilbur was the daughter of the Rev. J. H. Wilbur, principal of 
the Institute. 

Whatever may have been Fackler’s motive, he was successful in his 
courtship, and he and Elizabeth Wilbur were married late in 1849; 
much, I suspect, to the dismay of the young Hines and other would-be 
Methodist suitors. The newly-weds established themselves on a land 
claim of 640 acres at Butteville, some 20 miles south of Oregon City. 
Here Fackler built a crude log cabin for his family. In 1850, a daughter, 
Ann Elizabeth, was born to the Facklers, but at a great cost, for within 
a short time afterwards the mother died.* The father placed the infant 
in the hands of the Wilburs for care, while he settled down to labor on 
his claim and to work through his grief. Occasionally, he went into 
Oregon City to conduct a service according to the Book of Common 
Prayer on a Sunday afternoon in the Methodist Church. 

The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Episcopal 
Church was quite unaware of Fackler’s presence in Oregon, and to 
survey the field in this distant region it sent out the Rev. William Rich- 
mond of New York early in 1851. After a trip that took him across the 
isthmus of Panama, Richmond arrived at Portland, Oregon, on May 11, 
1851. Richmond had, as fellow-travelers, some Methodists, and upon 
landing in Portland they brought about his introduction to the Rev. J. 
H. Wilbur, who was holding services there at the time. Wilbur, of 
course, immediately told Richmond about his son-in-law, and also in- 
vited Richmond to use the Methodist Church for services the following 
Sunday.® 

Wilbur sent word to Fackler of the arrival of Richmond, and he 
hurried to Portland right away. Fackler found Richmond in a cabin he 
had rented, and showed him how to put together a “missionary” table, 


ie. by putting legs on an old box. The two men took a liking to each other 
immediately.” 


™ Gustav Hines, Oregon and Its Institutions, comprising a Hist 0 
Willamette University (New York, 1868) p. 227. 


8 Oregon Native Son, I, 610. 


® The Spirit of Missions, September, 1851, pp. 406-408; The Oregon Church- 
man, April 1, 1875, p. 5. 


10 Oregon Churchman, op. cit. 
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On Sunday morning, May 18, 1851, Fackler read Morning Prayer, 
and Richmond preached, in the Methodist Church in Portland. Richmond 
baptized Fackler’s daughter, Ann Elizabeth. In the evening, they reversed 
roles. In his report to the Missionary Society, Richmond stated that 
“The Church was nearly full on both occasions.” The next day Rich- 
mond organized Trinity Church, Portland, the first congregation of the 
Episcopal Church in the Pacific Northwest. 

Richmond urged the Missionary Society to appoint Fackler as a 
missionary, stating, 


“T do not know a man in the Church better fitted, considering all 

the circumstances, to this region. He is considered by the inhabitants 

as one of themselves, and is universally esteemed and respected. . . . 

He appears to be a humble-minded and very devout man.” 
Because Fackler owned a land claim, Richmond suggested a “somewhat 
smaller salary than would be otherwise absolutely necessary for his bare 
subsistence.” The Society, recognizing a bargain, hired Fackler! At this 
time he was “about 39, in good appearance and an uncommonly sweet 
countenance,”!* to quote Richmond again. 

Within the next sixty days, Richmond and Fackler organized three 
more congregations: St. Paul’s, Oregon City ; Church of the Ascension, 
Lafayette, in Yamhill County; and an unnamed one at Champoeg, in 
Marion County. Fackler was named the rector of St. Paul’s, Oregon City, 
the junior warden of which was a Dr. John Fackler. Whether he was a 
relative or not is unknown. Fackler also secured a lot at Salem for a 
church building. 

There is only one recorded instance of Fackler crossing the Colum- 
bia river into what is now the state of Washington. Richmond, a 
widower, took the river steamer from Portland down to Cathlamet, in 
what is now Washington, and held a service there on Sunday, October 
26, 1851. He remained there for a service the following Sunday, and 
then returned to Portland." That is all he mentions in his letter to the 
Missionary Society. What he omits is that on Friday, October 31, he 
(Richmond) was united in holy matrimony to Sarah Adelaide Adams, 
of Boston.” Fackler officiated at the wedding, and it must have been pre- 
arranged for him to be at Cathlamet at that time. But what interesting 
questions remain unanswered! Where did the couple meet? On the boat 

11 The Spirit of Missions, September, 1851, p. 406. 
12 [bid. 
13 Oregon Churchman, op. cit. 
14 The Spirit of Missions, April, 1852, p. 118. 
15 The Oregon Spectator (Oregon City), November 4, 1851. 
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coming out? At services in Portland? Why were they married at Cathla- 
met? Was she a member of the household of Judge Strong of Cathlamet ? 
The event drips with romance under the most exciting circumstances. 
Certain it is that Richmond must have been quite a man to snatch an 
eligible woman away from the hundreds of men in the region who were 
hungrily looking for a wife. 

Due to illness, the Richmonds returned to New York in 1852. Two 
priests arrived, however, the Rev. James A. Woodward, an itinerant, 
and the Rev. John D. McCarty, D.D., under appointment from the 
Missionary Society. On August 2, 1853, Fackler, Woodward and Mc- 
Carty, and eleven laymen, met at Oregon City to draw up a petition to 
the General Convention requesting a bishop for Oregon, and recommend- 
ing Dr. McCarty for the post.” 

In that mysterious way in which they work, the House of Bishops 
elected the Rev. Thomas Fielding Scott, rector of Trinity Church, 
Columbus, Georgia, as the first bishop of the Missionary Jurisdiction of 
Oregon and Washington Territories. He was sent out with little money 
and no clergy. The Bishop and Mrs. Scott arrived at Portland, Oregon, 
on April 22, 1854, to be met by Fackler and McCarty—the entire clergy 
staff for the two territories, which at that time included not only Oregon 
and Washington, but also all of the present state of Idaho and parts of 
Montana and Wyoming. For the next thirteen years, these three were to 
carry on the work of the Church in the far Northwest, while other clergy 
came and went. 

McCarty took charge of the new territory of Washington; the 
bishop, of Portland and the lower Columbia River area; and Fackler 
had the entire Williamette valley as his field. He held stated services at 
Oregon City, Champoeg, Butteville and Salem, in which latter place St. 
Paul’s Church was consecrated on April 22, 1854. He also opened new 
work at Eugene. 

To help him, Fackler gave the young school teacher at Champoeg 
a theological education, and on May 18, 1856, James L. Daly was or- 
dained deacon by Bishop Scott. This was the first ordination, according 
to the Book of Common Prayer, in the Pacific Northwest. Fackler, with 
the bishop also participating, directed the theological studies of two 
young deacons, Johnston McCormac and James R. W. Sellwood, who 
were in time advanced to the priesthood. To these young men, Fackler 
offered the better posts in his field, while he concentrated his attention 
on Champoeg and Butteville. In the latter place, he built a church largely 


16 Proceedings of a Meeting of Episcopalians held at Oregon City, oT. 
August 2, 1853, pp. 1-28, passim. ; 
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with his own hands. The Church of the Incarnation, Butteville, was 
consecrated on June 23, 1861. 

Fackler married again in 1860, and for a short while he must have 
thought that things were going to brighten up for him. But then the 
hard luck that was forever to dog his footsteps struck again. In 1861, 
floods destroyed the town of Champoeg, and on November 19th of the 
same year, his daughter, Ann Elizabeth, died at the age of eleven. She 
was at her grandparents at the time. 

Fackler’s grief was no doubt partially assuaged when his second 
wife presented him with two children, a boy and a girl. They moved to 
Oswego for a year, where he had charge of Trinity School for Boys, the 
primary department of the Episcopal High School there. Mrs. Fackler 
wanted to visit her folks in New York state and show them the children. 
Apparently, Fackler sold his land claim to raise the funds for the long 
trip, and early in 1864 his family left.” 

Just at this time, Bishop Scott issued a call for a volunteer to go 
into the mining country of the newly-established territory of Idaho. Once 
more Fackler decided to go pioneering, in spite of the fact that he was 
over fifty years of age. He started eastward along the Columbia River 
in July, 1864, holding services at various places on the way to Boise, 
which he reached in time for his first service on August 14. At Boise, he 
was the only minister of any denomination. The bishop arrived a short 
time later, and the two toured the towns of the Boise basin. 

The rough miners and pioneers of Boise liked Fackler and urged 
him to stay there. Fackler agreed, if they would help him build a church 
and congregation. He held services in a school house until the church 
was built. It was opened for services on September 2, 1866."* 

Fackler was anxious to get another clergyman to come to Idaho 
to help him, as he was the only Episcopal minister in what is now Idaho, 
Montana and Utah. He wrote to one prospect that Idaho was “a good 
center for a mission, if one has the requisite physique to endure the 
labor, for it is trying to flesh and blood, to say nothing of brains.” He 
pointed out the growing population of the region, in which, he added, 
there were “some good families . . . but the majority are of the baser sort, 


and their presence makes it unpleasant for the decent females to be 
about.”?* 


17 Thomas E. Jessett, Thomas Fielding Scott: Bishop of Oregon, (Portland, 
Oregon Historical Society, 1954), pp.1-24, passim. 


18 [bid., pp. 19-20; Daniel Sylvester Tuttle, Reminiscences of a Missionary 
Bishop (New York, Thomas Whittaker, 1906), p. 280. 

ne of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Oregon, 1851-1901, 
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Fackler’s sense of humor came to the surface in the concluding 
portion of the letter, as he told of an overnight horseback ride to Ruby 
City, some sixty miles from Boise. Here he preached the first sermon 
ever heard there. To his prospective missionary, he wrote: 


“To give a little excitement to the journey, and remove the tedious- 
ness which so lonesome a travel is apt to produce, there is just the 
faintest possibility of meeting a roving Snake Indian, or more, who 
will, without further ceremony, demand your horse or your hair, 
and who will not be satisfied unless he gets both. But don’t be 
scared, this will not be so long. By the time you get here, and it falls 
to your lot to go to Ruby City, there will be no danger from 
Indians.” 
Need I add that the prospect declined the invitation! 

In October, 1866, Fackler left Boise for Portland, on the long trip 
to New York state to rejoin his wife and two children. At Portland, he 
took ship for Panama. After crossing the isthmus, he sailed from Gray- 
stone. A few days at sea, and the dreaded cholera broke out on the ship. 
With no thought for his own safety, Fackler ministered to the sick, 
prayed with the dying, and buried the dead. These unremitting labors 
made him an easy prey to the epidemic, and he fell at his post, a valiant 
soldier of the Lord Jesus Christ. He was buried at Key West, Florida, 
on January 7, 1867.” 

St. Michael Fackler was a true saint of the Church. A humble 
man, he sought only to serve his Lord. Others he trained and advanced, 
remaining himself in the background. While many, including some 
clergy, made fortunes in land, he was content to cultivate his original 
claim in a remote community, now largely forgotten. While stronger 
men than he sought safer posts, he was never afraid to pioneer for the 
Church, and at an age when most men seek comfort and security, he 
ventured forth again into new fields. His kindly Christian character and 
modest manner won him the esteem and friendship of the rough frontiers- 
men and miners, of the simple farmers and artisans, of a courtly Southern 
bishop and a sophisticated New Yorker. 

The news of his death came as a sad blow to the Pacific North- 
west. Many were the expressions of sorrow. To the hardy pioneers of 
Boise, there was only one way that seemed suitable to them to mark their 
love and respect for St. Michael Fackler. Thus it came about that the 
church in that city, now a beautiful cathedral, was given the name of St. 
Michael’s Church. What more fitting tribute could there be for one who, 
in many respects, is entitled to be called the 

“First Episcopalian Saint of the Pacific Northwest.” 


20 Oregon Native Son, I, 610. 
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The Reverend John McCarty, D.D. 
First Episcopal Clergyman in Washington Territory 


Wea NE hundred years ago this fall (1857), a man was riding from 
( nts) Steilacoom to Olympia. Somehow he missed a turning in the 
Sees trail, and soon was lost in the timber. In spite of his best ef- 
forts, night overtook him, and he had to seek shelter. He found an old 
log partially burnt by fire, and into the cavity so created he crept, while 
his faithful horse stood nearby. Here he remained until daylight. As 
soon as possible, he resumed his journey, fortunately regaining the trail.’ 
Cold, hungry and covered with the black of the burnt log, he stumbled to 
the door of the home of Mrs. Catherine Maria Wood. In spite of his 
frightening appearance, she recognized him and invited him in. Till she 
died at the age of 85 in the year 1884, she delighted to tell how she 
rescued her clergyman, the Rev. John McCarty, D.D., that cold autumn 
day.” 
John McCarty, Washington Territory’s first Episcopal clergyman, 
was born at Rhinebeck, New York, on June 7, 1798. He trained to be a 
lawyer, and began to practice at the age of twenty-one. After three years 
at law, he decided to enter the ministry. Where he studied, or under 
whom, is not known, but he was ordered deacon by Bishop John Henry 
Hobart of New York on December 23, 1825, and on October 16, 1827, 
he was advanced to the priesthood by the same bishop in Trinity Church, 
New York.’ He served a year as a chaplain in the United States Navy, 
from March 3, 1825, to April 21, 1826, which means that he secured his 
appointment before he was made a deacon. Well, stranger things have 
happened in the Navy. 

The young deacon was assigned by Bishop Hobart as the missionary 
to Oswego County in western New York, and he entered upon his 
duties with enthusiasm on December 29, 1826. He made his headquarters 
at Oswego, the county seat, where a few discouraged Episcopalians 
lived. Into these, the young man put new life. The following Easter 
season, a new vestry was elected, and a subscription started for the 
support of a clergyman. After his ordination to the priesthood, “Father” 
McCarty, as his people called him, started a campaign for a church 


1Charles Prosch, Reminiscences of Washington Territory (Seattle, 1904), p. 


2 Columbia Churchman, August, 1884. 


3 Andrew Fowler, Biographical Sketches of the Clergy, p. 152; Whittaker’s 
Almanac, 1882, p. 183. 


4 Edward F. Witsell, Adjutant General, Department of the Army, to Thomas 
E. Jessett, June 8, 1949. 
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building. Four thousand dollars were raised in a short time, and in just 
over a year a stone church was built and opened for services. Christ 
Church, Oswego, was the first church he built. 

As his labours encompassed the entire county, he did a great deal 
of travelling. He had charge of Onondaga and Syracuse, the latter of 
which he inspired to complete its church and secure a resident clergy- 
man.° In June 1834, he opened All Saints’ Church in the village of 
Fulton for his second church building. He was a tireless pastor to his 
people, who felt a great affection for him. 

McCarty was active in the movement to divide the diocese of New 
York, which resulted in the organization of the diocese of Western New 
York in 1838. He was also active in securing the nomination and elec- 
tion of Dr. William Heathcote DeLancey as the first bishop of the new 
diocese. As there was some concern expressed over DeLancey’s “high 
church” leanings, it seems safe to conclude that McCarty was of the same 
school of strict churchmen.® 

During the 1840’s, the Episcopal Church in the United States was 
troubled by a dispute between the Evangelicals and High Churchmen, 
and “Father” McCarty, apparently being a supporter of the English 
Tractarians, had some trouble in his parish after nineteen years of 
service. He resigned and was assigned by Bishop DeLancey, who had 
complete confidence in him, to St. Paul’s, Red Hook, New York, in 
1845.’ McCarty’s rectorship at Oswego still holds the record as the 
longest in that parish to this day. 

The Mexican War began in 1846, and McCarty was much opposed 
to it as the start, but early in 1847, at the age of forty-eight, he re- 
signed his position at Red Hook, and on April 11, 1847, was commis- 
sioned as brigade chaplain, U.S. Volunteers. He joined his brigade at 


Vera Cruz late in April 1847, and according to the Army and Navy 
Journal, 


. served in a remarkably heroic and conspicuous manner 
through the Mexican War: at the front in many engagements 
he was ever unwearied in his attention to the corporeal and 
spiritual necessities of the enlisted men. Disclaiming the idea that 
he was a fighting man, he constantly averred that when duty 
called, personal earnestness and bravery should be manifested 
in the chaplain as well as in the officers and men of the line. He 


pe = Wells Hayes, The Diocese of Western New York (Rochester, 1914), 
pp. 


8 One Hundred Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of Christ Church, Oswego, New 
York (October, 1947), pp. 9-14. 


7 Church Almanac, 1846; Whittaker’s, op. cit. 
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received the soubriquet of the “Fighting Parson” and by the en- 
listed men was brevetted “Bishop.’® 


He was the only regular army chaplain in Mexico, and many 
stories were told about him. One was that on reaching a stream which 
the army had to wade he said, “Boys, this is an unholy war, but be 
careful to keep your cartridge boxes up and not get your powder 
wet.” 


After peace was made, he was stationed at Mexico City, and 
while there conducted the first services according to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer in that country. Years later he wrote: 


After the capture of the city of Mexico, September, 1847, under 
order of General Scott, the large audience in the national palace 
was assigned as a place of worship both for the army and citizens 
who might choose to attend. There as chaplain, I held service 
twice every Sunday, and administered the Lord’s Supper, accord- 
ing to the rites of our Church, every month, and at the principal 
festivals. This was continued until the evacuation of the city in 
June, 1848. During my service in the city I cultivated an acquain- 
tance with the Protestants of different nationalities residing there, 
baptising their children, performing the Marriage Service, bury- 
ing their dead, as required. Numbers of them were attendants on 


our services in the palace, and recipients of the Holy Com- 
munion.”° 


After the war was over, McCarty was stationed at Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Missouri, from September 18, 1848, until December 31, 1852." 
It was during these years that he received his degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, though from what institution it has not been possible to de- 
termine. 

McCarty apparently left Missouri earlier than the data given by 
the army for the termination of his service there, presumably on ac- 
cumulated leave, because he was in New York securing an appoint- 
ment from the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Epis- 
copal Church before the close of 1852. At the age of fifty-four years, 
when many seek comfort and security, he was assigned to Oregon. 
Travelling via Panama, he reached Portland on January 19, 1853. 

At the time of McCarty’s arrival in Oregon, there were only two 
clergymen there: the Rev. St. Michael Fackler in charge of the 
churches in the Willamette valley; and the Rev. James A Woodward, 


8 Vancouver Independent, June 2, 1881. 
9 Ibid. 

10 Oregon Churchman, June 22, 1876. 
11 Witsell to Jessett, op. cit. 
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an itinerant, who was teaching a private school and holding occasional 
services in the Portland area. McCarty was met by three members of 
the recently organized Trinity Church, Portland, and he encouraged 
them by promising to hold regular services. McCarty and Fackler met 
and agreed to visit the “small neat church” at Milwaukie, a village of 
150 inhabitants, alternately, Fackler going there every other Sunday 
afternoon and McCarty on the Thursday evenings of the other weeks. 

Two or three days after his arrival McCarty wrote that he had 
received 


a letter from the officers of the Fourth U.S. Infantry, stationed at 
Vancouver . . . (expressing) the desire I would become the 
Chaplain at the Post. . . . Shortly after, I went to Vancouver to 
see if the duties of the office could be made compatible with those 
of my Mission in the territory. . . . I was appointed Post Chap- 
lain, under the understanding that I would give one service every 
Sunday to the post, and reside there half the week for the dis- 
charge of the other duties of my office. The other half of the week 
I am to reside in (Portland). Vancouver is the headquarters of 
the regiment, and the permanent garrison consists of three com- 
panies. There is also an establishment of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany in the fort, including some members of our Church, with a 
small village population in the immediate vicinity, both con- 
venient to our place of worship. . . . Vancouver is distant from 
Portland about eighteen miles by water . . . which includes three 
ferries, the Willamette, more than a quarter of a mile wide, a 
slough, as it is here called, about twenty rods, and the Columbia, 
which is to the garrison landing about two miles. . . .” 


The slough was to give McCarty trouble, as transportation across 
it was irregular. Upon one occasion at least, he had to wade it upon 
a Sunday afternoon, with the water up to his arm-pits, and his clothing 
bound on the top of his head. Through all such inconveniences, he 
was cheerful and uncomplaining.* In the split-second life of today, 
we would be much more upset by a tire-puncture which required us 
to make a change on the highway, especially if we were past 55 years 
of age! 

McCarty had apparently been requested by the Missionary 
Society to make a tour of the region, for, after visiting Fourth Plains, 
Cathlamet and St. Helens in late April and early May, he decided to 
go northward to Steilacoom. On May 22, a Sunday, he officiated to the 
military garrison at Steilacoom, and after a few days began his south- 


12 Spirit of Missions, May, 1853 p. 141. 


13 Frederick T. Webb, first historiographer of the diocese of Olympia, in a MS 
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ward journey. He officiated at Fort Nisqually on the 27th, at Olympia 
twice on Sunday the 29th (Olympia at this time had about 100 in- 
habitants), at Cowlitz landing on June Ist, and at Monticello on the 
2nd. He returned to Portland on June 23rd. During the fourteen days 
of the trip, he had travelled 325 miles. 


Of these, ninety were by steamer, sixty-eight by canoe, and one 
hundred and sixty-seven on horseback. The roads for a part of 
the distance were barely passable. During the tour, I officiated 
six times in five places, in all of which, I believe, the services of 
our Church had never before been performed." 


After sixteen days in Portland, he began another trip, this time to 
the south. He held services at Yoncalla, Scottsburg, Marysville, now 
Corvallis, Albany and Salem. Of this trip, he wrote: 


In the seventeen days during which I engaged in this tour, I 
travelled about 420 miles, mainly on horseback, and though under 
a summer sun, I suffered little from fatigue. I officiated five times 
in as many places, where, not only were our services performed 
for the first time, but to congregations composed of persons two- 
thirds of whom, I believe, had never before witnessed perform- 
ance of them.”® 


With the possible exception of Salem, where Fackler had secured a 
lot upon which to build a church, and where it can be assumed he 
must have held some services, McCarty had introduced the Episcopal 
Church into nine new communities in five weeks. 

Concerned about the future of the Church in Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territories, McCarty appears to have been the moving spirit 
behind a “Meeting of Episcopalians” held at Oregon City on August 
2, 1853. Present were the three clergymen—Fackler, Woodward and 
McCarty—and eleven laymen. After services by Woodward and 
Fackler, the meeting got down to business, and its most important 
item was the preparation of a resolution to the General Convention of 
the Church to appoint a bishop for the two territories. The gathering 
recommended the Rev. John McCarty, D.D., for the position.'® 

In its inscrutable wisdom, the House of Bishops chose the Rev. 
Thomas Fielding Scott, rector of Trinity Church, Columbus, Georgia, 
as the first Bishop of the Missionary Jurisdiction of Oregon and 
Washington Territories. Travelling via Panama, Bishop and Mrs. 
Scott reached Portland on Saturday, April 22, 1854, and the next day 

14 Spirit of Missions, September, 1853, pp. 304-305. 
15 Tbid., February, 1854, p. 41. 


16 Proceedings of a Meeting of Episcopalians held at Oregon City, O. T., 
August 2, 1853, pp. 1-28, passim. 
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the bishop and Dr. McCarty held services in Portland. For the next 
thirteen years, Bishop Scott, Fackler and McCarty were to labor 
together to establish the Episcopal Church in the Pacific Northwest. 

Early in October 1854, McCarty was transferred to Steilacoom, 
which required his resignation as rector of Trinity Church, Portland. 
Upon arriving at his new post, he, in his usual energetic manner, 
looked for further fields of usefulness. He began regular services in 
the village nearby, and also once a month at Olympia. Services in 
Olympia were held either in the hall of the House of Representatives 
or in the schoolhouse at 11:00 A.M. and 3:00 P.M.” Thus, McCarty 
was the founder of St. John’s Church of Olympia. 

In the spring of 1855, McCarty made a trip to Seattle, where he 
held the first service according to the Book of Common Prayer in the 
Methodist Church. Later in the year, he made a visit to the Atlantic 
Coast, returning in April, 1856. The big surprise to all upon his return 
at the age of fifty-seven years was the fact that he was accompanied 
by a wife! History is completely blank concerning this romance, but 
evidence seems to favor the idea that he married a widow with two 
children, a boy and a girl, sufficiently youthful for him legally to 
adopt them. Quite a responsibility for him to undertake at his age. 

Late in 1857, McCarty was transferred back to Fort Vancouver, 
and he now began services in the village nearby in a schoolhouse. 
When this was abandoned, he arranged to purchase it, convert it into 
a church, and have it consecrated by Bishop Scott on May 27, 1860, 
as St. Luke’s Church. This was the third church he had built. Indian 
troubles at various times in these years forced McCarty to make trips to 
the Cascades, and his register records the burial of a number of volun- 
teers who died of injury or disease."* 

During June and July, 1859, McCarty made a trip eastward to 
Walla Walla, and one northward to Steilacoom, Olympia and Port 
Townsend, In these two trips, he travelled 1300 miles, baptized thir- 
teen children, and buried one adult, in addition to holding Church 
services. But he was sixty-one years of age now, and the difficulties of 
travel in these pioneering days, plus the comforts of married life, must 
have made him more content to remain at home. At least, there are no 
further reports of long journeys to new places. 

Although no longer journeying afar, McCarty was always busy in 
his parish at Vancouver. It is recorded of him that 


17 b= E. Jessett, St. John’s Church of Olympia, 1853-1941 (Olympia, 
1941), p. 15. 


18 Thomas E. Jessett, Thomas Fielding Scott: Bishop of Oregon (Oregon 
Historical Society, 1954), pp. 6-9. 
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If a stranger arrived in town, Dr. McCarty would find him out, 
and speak words of welcome and cheer. If there was sickness or 
want, then surely he would be found—found soothing the sick, 
and helping the distressed, and that too without show or parade.” 


The army retired him on September 16, 1867, and on April 8, 1868, 
having resigned as rector of St. Luke’s Church, Vancouver, he and Mrs. 
McCarty departed for Washington, D. C., to live with a son there. His 
departure, fifteen months after the death of Fackler and nine months 
after the death of Scott, marked the close of the initial epoch in the 
establishment of the Episcopal Church in the Pacific Northwest. 

His many labors and official acts in the Vancouver area, he recorded 
in a black leather book. They were taken from his journal, which must 
have been an exciting volume if it told the story of his life. This book 
is still the most treasured possession of St. Luke’s Church, Vancouver. 

The Pacific Northwest had not yet seen the last of this valiant 
soldier for Christ. In 1873, a new church building for St. Luke’s, Van- 
couver, was dedicated by Bishop Benjamin Wistar Morris on March 2, 
and who should come west for the occasion but Dr. McCarty, now ap- 
proaching his seventy-fifth birthday. This was made possible by the 
building of the transcontinental railroads. McCarty preached at the open- 
ing service that morning, and what a stirring occasion it must have been 
for the old warrior. He stayed for two years at Vancouver, helping when- 
ever he was needed and able. Late in 1875, he returned to Washington, 
D. C., but remained canonically connected with the missionary jurisdic- 
tion of Washington.” 

The last week of April, 1881, McCarty was taken ill and did not 
respond to treatment. The sturdy frame that had stood him well for so 
many years was worn out in the service he had given for God and 
country. One who saw him towards the last wrote: 


He lay sleeping quietly, taking little nourishment and drink, but it 
was impossible to arouse him; he simply slept his life away, and 
died like a child without a groan or a struggle. . . .7 


His death was on May 10, and two days later he was buried from 
St. Mark’s Church, Washington, D. C. The bearers at his funeral, in- 
dicative of the high regard in which he was held, were Major General 
Townsend, Major General Holt, General McFarley, Colonel Hodges, 
Judge Lander, and Judge Burnett. According to a contemporary account, 


19 Vancouver Independent, June 2, 1881. 
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he was buried in Rock Creek Cemetery, Washington, D. C., by the side 
of his wife.” On the other hand, in the history of Christ Church, Oswego, 
it is asserted that he sleeps in Riverside Cemetery there.” One can only 
hope that the historian at Oswego is mistaken, for it would seem a pity 
to require the tired bones of the grand old warrior to make another 
journey after they had been laid to rest. 

John McCarty pioneered in three widely different areas: Western 
New York, Mexico, and the state of Washington. Wherever he was, he 
always had a sense, not only of the major responsibility, but also of the 
opportunities that lay within his reach—and that reach sometimes ex- 
tended to hundreds of miles. No obstacle was permitted to prevent him 
from doing his duty and holding services for his people. He was a brave, 
adventurous leader, and yet withal a modest man, willing cheerfully to 
serve under another chosen by strangers to be his bishop, when the people 
of the Pacific Northwest wanted him as their bishop. He was not one 
to cavil at things that went other than the way he thought they should ; 
rather he sought always to serve his God and his country to the fullest 
extent of his strength and his ability. Blessed by nature with a sturdy 
physique, he chose to accept every challenge of the elements and of 
nature, that the message of salvation through Jesus Christ might be 
heard wherever he had or desired to go. He set a high example that in- 
spired others to follow. 

22 Ibid. 
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The Ministry of Joseph Holt 
Ingraham in Mobile, Alabama 


By Edgar Legare Pennington* 


OSEPH Holt Ingraham was one of the most industrious and 
indefatigable writers of his generation. Longfellow has left us 
a record of the call which he made on him, during the course of 

which he stated that he had written eighty novels, twenty in the last year. 

Those novels, he said, were published mostly in the newspapers; and 

from them he derived something more than three thousand dollars a year. 

The entry of that visit is dated April 6, 1846. At that time, Ingraham was 

thirty-seven years old; his most popular books had not yet been written. 

Some idea of Ingraham’s literary productivity may be gained from 
the items catalogued in the Library of Congress, although the collection 
of the author’s works is far from complete. But there we find the follow- 
ing titles : 


The Southwest. By a Yankee. 1835. 

Lafitte: the pirate of the Gulf. 1836. 

Burton; or, The sieges. A romance. 1838. 

The American lounger; or, Tales, sketches, and legends, gathered in sundry 
journeyings. 1839. 

Captain Kyd; or, The wizard of the sea. A romance. 1839. 

The Quadroons; or, St. Michael’s day. 1841. 

Edward Austin; or, The hunting flask. A tale of the forest and town. 1842. 


Frank Rivers; or, The dangers of the town. A story of temptation, trial and 
crime. 1843. 


— or Frederica, the bonnet-girl; a tale of Boston and its bay. 


Henry Howard; or, Two noes make one yes. 1845. 


Montezuma, the serf, or, The revolt of the Mexitilli; a tale of the last days 
of the Aztec dynasty. 1845. 


Norman; or, The privateersman’s bride. A sequel to “Freemantle.” 1845. 

Scarlet Feather, or The young chief of the Abenaquies. A romance of the 
wilderness of Maine. 1845. 

The Wing of the Wind. A novelette of the sea. 1845. 

The dancing feather; and its sequel Morris Graeme; or, The cruise of the 
sea-slipper. 1845-47. 

Bonfield; or, The outlaw of the Bermudas. A nautical novel. 1846. 

The Odd fellow or, The secret association, and Foraging Peter. 1846. 

The silver ship of Mexico. A tale of the Spanish Main. 1846. 


* The Rev. Dr. Pennington (January 15, 1891—December 10, 1951) was, at the 
time of his death, rector of St. John’s Church, Mobile, Alabama, and historiographer 
of the Episcopal Church, 1949-1951. This essay was sent to HistorIcCAL MAGAZINE 
for publication before his death—Editor’s note. 
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The spectre steamer, and other tales. 1846. 
Winwood; or, The fugitive of the seas. 1846. 
Beatrice, the goldsmith’s daughter. Story of the reign of the last Charles. 1847. 


Blanche Talbot; or, The maiden’s hand. A romance of the war of 1812. Also, 
Henry Temple; or, A father’s crime. 1847. 


Edward Manning; or, The bride and the maiden. 1847. 
Neal Nelson; or, The siege of Boston. 1847. 


Paul eco the merchant’s son; or, The adventures of a New-England boy 
launched upon life. 1847. 


Ringold Griffitt; or, The raftsman of the Susquehannah. A tale of Pennsyl- 
vania. 1847. 


The surf skiff; or, The heroine of the Kennebec. Also, Captain Velasco; and 
the young lieutenant. Or, Our private buccaneering adventure. 1847. 


The truce; or, On and off soundings. A tale of the coast of Maine. 1847. 
Wildash; or, The cruiser of the capes. A nautical romance. 1847. 
Forrestal; or, The light of the reef. A romance of the blue waters. 1850. 


The life and adventures of Percival Mayberry; an autobiography. 1851. 
(Published originally under the title: Nobody’s son; or, the life and 
adventure of Percival Mayberry. Written by himself). 

The prince of the House of David; or, Three years in the Holy City. Being 
a series of the letters of Adina . . . and relating, as by an Ne witness, all 
the scenes and wonderful incidents i in the life of J _ aS azareth, from 
his baptism in Jordan to his crucifixion on Calvary. 1 

The pillar of fire; or, Israel in bondage. 


The sunny South; or, The southerner at home, embracing five years’ ex- 
cee of a northern governess in the land of the sugar and the cotton. 


The throne of David; from the consecration of the shepherd of Bethlehem, 
to the rebellion of Prince An ... ina series of letters addressed 
by an Assyrian ambassador . . . to his lord and king on the throne of 


Nineveh. 1860. 

Joseph Holt Ingraham was born in Portland, Maine, January 25 
(or 26), 1809. A sailor in his youth, he is said to have graduated from 
Bowdoin College; but the records do not bear out the statement. He 
seems to have been a teacher in Jefferson College at Washington, 
Mississippi. Having married Mary Brooks, the daughter of a wealthy 
Mississippi planter, he spent a large part of his active life in the South. 
About 1849, he established a school for young ladies in Nashville. Prob- 
ably it was there that he decided to enter the ministry of the Episcopal 
Church. At any rate, in 1847, he was confirmed ; and on March 9, 1851, 
he was ordained deacon at Natchez, Mississippi, and in 1852 he was 
ordained priest at Jackson. From 1852 to 1853, he was a missionary at 
Aberdeen, Mississippi. Thence he was called to St. John’s Church, Mo- 
bile, Alabama, where he remained for three years, In 1858, he was serving 
the Episcopal Church in Riverside, Tennessee; and the following year, 
he became rector of Christ Church, Holly Springs, Mississippi. There he 
was mortally wounded by the accidental discharge of his gun in his 
vestry-room, and died December 18, 1860. 
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So voluminous was he as a writer that it is impossible to trace all 
his productions. His most popular work, The Prince of the House of 
David (1855), belongs to his Mobile ministry. It still finds readers. 
The Pillar of Fire (1859) and The Throne of David (1860), both ex- 
tremely popular and several times reprinted, reflect the religious interests 
of a conscientious and busy pastoral career. In his earlier writings, In- 
graham was moved by a love of adventure and a taste for the melo- 
dramatic; but some of his stories reveal careful study and diligent ap- 
plication.’ 


The Organization of St. John’s Church 


In the parish register, which the Rev. Mr. Ingraham kept with his 
own hand, there may be found the carefully inscribed entries of the 
baptisms, confirmations, marriages, and funerals which occurred during 
the author’s ministry at St. John’s Church, Mobile, Alabama. There is 
also Mr. Ingraham’s original account of the organization of the parish. 
In a separate book, there are the minutes of the vestry meetings covering 
the early period of the church’s existence. As Ingraham was the first 
rector of St. John’s, and as he spent his entire Alabama ministry as the 
minister of that parish, some interest attaches to the steps which led to 
the launching of the new parochial enterprise. 

Christ Church, the mother parish of the diocese of Alabama, had 
been established in 1825, and Trinity Church had been founded in 1845 
for the benefit of the residents of the northern part of the city. The sub- 
ject of the organization of a third parish in Mobile was agitated in 1852, 
when the rapid and continued growth of the city in a southwesterly di- 
rection, and the want of religious services for the increasing population, 
attracted the attention of both clergymen and laymen. The rector of 
Christ Church at that time was the Rev. Nathaniel P. Knapp; the rector 
of Trinity was the Rev. J. O. Massey. There is some conflict about the 
initial steps towards the planting of the future parish. 

A letter written by the Rev. Mr. Massey to Mrs. Emanuel Jones, 
dated February 20, 1886, of which a copy exists in the files of St. John’s 
Church, declares that the author, a few years after taking charge of 
Trinity, commenced cottage services in the southwest portion of the 
city; that he broached the idea of another mission to the Right Rev. 
Nicholas Hamner Cobbs, the bishop of Alabama, and received strong 
endorsement. He had frequent cottage services at the residence of Messrs. 
Adams and Harris, two of his parishioners who were living at the south- 


1 Dictionary of American Biography, IX, 479-480 (article by Dorothy Anne 
Dondore). 
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west corner of Charleston and Warren streets, and the present St. John’s 
parish was started in their house. 

In the spring of 1852, said Mr. Massey, it was decided to have a 
building for the mission; and an old store, at the northeast corner of 
Warren and Palmetto streets, was rented, and fitted up with seats, a 
chancel, desk, and other furnishings. The Rev. D. D. Flower, who had 
been at Jacksonville, Florida, and subsequently at Eutaw, Alabama, was 
appointed by Bishop Cobbs as missionary; but he left in a few months 
for Pensacola, where he died of yellow fever. The mission then fell back 
into Mr. Massey’s hands, he said; and he proposed to the rector of 
Christ Church that he carry it on with him; but Mr. Knapp delayed his 
co-operation. Feeling the responsibility for the mission, Mr. Massey was 
finally able to win the assistance of Mr. Emanuel Jones, a layman of 
Christ Church, Mr. Jones took hold with enthusiasm, and was able to 
induce Mr. Hammond and Mrs. John Johnson to unite with him. The 
building of the church was made certain by those gentlemen; but they 
“had nothing to do with the starting and organizing of St. John’s, till 
it came to the erection of a church and the formal organization of a 
parish.” 

A letter written by Mrs. William P. Hammond (March 28, 1904) 
to her niece, Miss Isabel Jones, of Mobile, the daughter of Mr. Emanuel 
Jones, embodies somewhat different details of organization. The writer 
admits, however, that her “memory is now so treacherous that (she) 
hardly dare attempt to give any particulars connected with the starting 
of St. John’s Church.” She has no recollection of any mention of Mr. 
Adams or Mr. Harris in connection with the same, but always thought 
that St. John’s Church was the outcome of the Sunday school that Mr. 
and Mrs. Emanuel Jones taught in that part of the city. Furthermore, 
she had never heard (before receiving Mr. Massey’s letter) that he gave 
the superintendence of that school to Mr. Jones. Her impression was that 
the school was started by the Rev. Mr. Flower, whom Bishop Cobbs had 
appointed missionary to the southern part of the city ; and when he gave 
up his mission, Mr. Jones continued the school and worked for the 
erection of a church in that neighbourhood. In all probability, she said, 
as both Mr. Harris and Mr. Adams were parishioners of the Rev. Mr. 
Massey, and as they had “‘a comfortable home on the corner of Charleston 
and Warren streets,” 


“they did have sometimes those services held in their house, until 
. . . a store was rented for the mission and fitted up with seats, a 
chancel desk, &c., to use as a church.” 


‘But Mrs. Hammond had no recollection of that building and arrange- 
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ment. So far as the Rev. Mr. Flower’s being the first minister of St. 
John’s, she doubted “if even the name of the future church and parish was 
ever suggested during his stay in Mobile.” It was the Rev. Mr. Knapp, 
she said, “to whose sympathy and encouragement much of the successful 
establishment and growth of St. John’s was due.” 


“Well do I remember the loving address that dear Mr. Knapp made 
from the chancel of Christ Church to the ‘three young men’ of his 
congregation, as he called your father (Emanuel Jones), my hus- 
band (William P. Hammond), and Mr. John Johnson, saying that 
while he sorrowed to lose such parishioners from his fold, he wished 
them Godspeed in their endeavour to raise another house for the 
glory and worship of our heavenly Father.” 


Mr. Ingraham’s own account of the beginning of St. John’s parish 
is dated April 14, 1854, at a time when the memory of men was fresh, 
and when the participants in the founding of the church were alive and 
active. It deserves primary consideration because it tells the story at first 
hand : 


“The subject of the organization of a third parish in Mobile was 
first agitated in 1852 A.D. In Convention of that year, the Reverend 
Mr. Knapp of Christ Church and the Reverend Mr. Massey of 
Trinity, finding that the wants of the city were much beyond what 
they were able to supply, requested the Bishop to send them a mis- 
sionary to aid them. 


“In answer to this request, in June the same year, the Reverend 
Mr. Flower arrived in Mobile, and began a missionary work in the 
southwest part of the city. A small room was rented at 90 dollars 
per annum, on the corner (northeast) of Warren and Maine streets, 
and fitted up with pulpit and benches. Here was held weekly 
services and kept a Sunday-school. The attendance of the weekly 
service was small; but the Sunday-school soon numbered about 
30 scholars. 


“The Reverend Mr. Flower, not meeting the encouragement he 
anticipated in that new enterprise, became disheartened and left, 
after remaining about three months; and upon his departure the 
field was mainly abandoned. 


“In the fall of the same year, at the urgent request of the Reverends 
Mr. Massey and Knapp, Mr. Emanuel Jones, long a pious and 
zealous layman of Christ Church parish, was induced to take charge 
of the Sunday-school for the purpose of reviving it. He was aided 
in this missionary work by Mrs. E. Jones, by D. Cumming, Senior, 
R. Adams, Jonathan Jones; Mrs. Knapp, wife of Christ Church 
rector, Miss Jessie Cumming, and Miss Jane Bond, persons who 
were members from both Christ Church and Trinity. Fifty children 
were soon collected into the Sunday-school. 
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“In the efforts of the Superintendent, Mr. E. Jones, to procure 
scholars, he discovered the great need in this quarter for the 
ministrations of the Church,and he determined, with co-operation of 
the other teachers, to do what could be done to bring the blessings 
of the Gospel into this destitute section of the city. 


“Upon communicating their thoughts to the Reverend Mr. Knapp 
and Reverend Mr. Massey, these gentlemen heartily approved of 
their views. Mr. William P. Hammond and Mr. John Johnson, lay- 
men of Christ Church, warmly entered into them; and the result 
was a call for a meeting of the Sunday-school teachers of Christ 
Church, at the house of the rector, Reverend N. P. Knapp. About 
a dozen persons were in attendance, including the rectors. 


“At this meeting it was suggested that Mr. A. W. Gordon, who had 
promised to give a lot for a church, should be waited upon by a com- 
mittee for the purpose of accepting the lot which it was understood 
he had offered. The committee, not liking the peculiar terms upon 
which the donation was to be made and not well pleased with its 
location, declined accepting it. 


“Thereupon, Messrs. Emanuel Jones, Mr. John Johnson, and Mr. 
William P. Hammond of Christ Church, resolved with their own 
means to purchase a suitable lot and pay for it. After due examina- 
tion, the lot on the southeast corner of Dearborn and Monroe streets, 
where St. John’s Church now stands, was purchased . . . for 
fifteen hundred dollars, said lot being 110 feet square.* 


“In February 1853, a second meeting was held at the residence 
of the Reverend Mr. Knapp, when a parish was organized under 
the name and style of ‘St. John’s Church, Mobile.’ 


“This step, taken with the good will and co-operation of Christ 
Church members and of those of Trinity, the ladies of the former 
made up a donation amounting to $550.00, and presented it to the 
new parish. From the gentlemen $1350.00 were also obtained, 
cheerfully bestowed by them towards erecting a church edifice: 
from Messrs, Field, Tate, Martin, McNeal, Barnewall, et al. 


“The first plan was for a cheap building not to cost over $2000.00. 
But upon taking into consideration the growing quarter of the city 
where the new church was to be placed, it was decided to put up a 
more commodious structure. A plan was submitted by a young and 
promising architect, David Cumming, Jr., the style of which was 
rural Gothic, with stained glass windows and spire and cruciform. 
It was adopted, and Mr. Cumming was engaged to build the church 
upon the plan offered and accepted. He performed his part to the 
satisfaction of the parties, erecting an edifice remarkable for its 
elegance and symmetry and fully answering the purposes for which 
it was designed. 


2Mr. Ingraham states that the lot was purchased of R. B. Sewell. This has 
been corrected in pencil to read “Jno. G. Aikens.” 
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“The cost of the building completed was $4250.00. The furniture 
thereof cost $800.00; to which add the cost of the lot $1500; and 
the whole aggregate of costs reach the sum total of $6,650.00. The 
contract was given out in March, 1853, and finished entire by 


August of the same year. It is deeded to the Diocese for a Free 
Church forever! 


“On Sunday afternoon, the 25th of March 1854, being the 4th 
Sunday in Lent, the church was consecrated to the worship of 
God, by the Right Reverend N. H. Cobbs, D.D., Bishop of the 
Diocese of Alabama, assisted in the services by the Reverend Mr. 
Massey of Trinity, by the Reverend B. B. Leacock of Christ 
Church, and by the Reverend J. H. Ingraham, rector of St. 
John’s. On the 2nd of April, being the 5th Sunday in Lent, 1854, 
the first Confirmation rite was administered to 37 persons, be- 
sides three confirmed otherwheres. 


“In November 1853, a call to the rectorship of the new parish 
was given to the Reverend J. H. Ingraham, then incumbent of St. 
John’s, Aberdeen, Mississippi. The call was accepted, and the 
Reverend Mr. Ingraham entered upon the duties of rector of the 
parish, Sunday morning, the 4th Sunday in Advent, 1853.8 
“Up to Easter Monday, 1854, there were 101‘ Sunday-school 
scholars, 72 communicants, 73 baptisms, 19 Sunday-school teach- 
ers, and about 100 parishioners, with full congregations. 
“At a vestry meeting held at the last week in March, it was re- 
solved unanimously to enlarge the edifice by widening the nave 
14 feet on each side. A subscription of about $1000.00 was in a 
few days arised for this purpose; and the additions were made by 
D. Cumming, Jr., the architect of the building. By these additions 
one hundred and sixty-five more seats are gained. 
“Thus far has God blessed this work and labour of love of the 
Christian men and women who originated this parish. May He 
continue to smile upon it and make its gates truly the gate to 
heaven for many a repenting sinner. 

“Good Friday, April 14, 1854.” 


The vestry-book of the parish, entitled “St. John’s Church from its 
Organization in 1853 to 1890,” contains the original entries of some of the 
matters to which Mr. Ingraham refers in his account just quoted. There 
is recorded a meeting of the congregation, March 31, 1853, with the 
Rev. Nathaniel P. Knapp as chairman, and Mr. C. H. Schroeder as 
secretary, at which the Rev. J. A. Massey submitted the “Articles of 

3 The Fourth Sunday in Advent, 1853, fell upon December 18—the date of the 
beginning of Mr. Ingraham’s St. John’s ministry. 


—— Sunday-school scholars has been written in pencil above the number 
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Association of St. John’s Church, Mobile.” At that meeting, the said 
articles were adopted; eleven persons were elected to serve as vestry- 
men ; and it was resolved to extend a call to the Rev. R. P. Johnston, of 
Pineville, South Carolina, to become rector. At the next meeting, April 
4, John Johnson, Sr., and David Cumming, Sr., were elected wardens; 
William P. Hammond, treasurer, and Samuel Penny, secretary. At the 
meeting of June 2, it was reported that the Rev. Mr. Johnston had de- 
clined the call; so a committee of three vestrymen was appointed to cor- 
respond with persons on the subject of a suitable minister. 

A call meeting was held December 6; and the committee aforesaid 
“reported verbally, that after considerable delays, &c., they had called 
the Rev. J. H. Ingraham to act as Rector, who had accepted the charge 
and might be expected in a few days.” They further reported that they 
had guaranteed him a salary of $1500 a year. 


Bishop Cobbs reported to the convention of the diocese in 1854 
that he had 


“consecrated a new and very neat and beautiful church, by the name 
of St. John’s. This church has been erected mainly by the liberality 
of three individuals, and good cause have they to be gratified by the 
results of their labours. A large and flourishing congregation has 
already been gathered by the zealous and indefatigable labours of the 
Reverend J. H. Ingraham. Although the church has been in use 
only a few months, it has been found necessary to enlarge it in order 
to accommodate the crowds that attend.” 


The parish was pledged from its beginning to the maintenance of free 
seats, at a time when most churches drew a stable income from the rent 
of pews. 

This introductory account helps us to get a better picture of the 
setting in which Mr. Ingraham carried on his work as a pastor, while 


continuing his literary efforts and producing his most popular and signif- 
icant book, The Prince of the House of David. 


Mr. Ingraham’s Ministry at St. John’s 


On January 29, 1854, Mr. Ingraham performed his first baptism in 
St. John’s Church—Thomas, child of “Widow Mulholland, widow from 
Widow’s Row,” aged five months, with “Mrs. Johnson” and “Mr. Ward” 
given as godparents. 

His ministry at St. John’s began on December 18, 1853 (the Fourth 
Sunday in Advent). His resignation was effective on the 21st of Decem- 
ber, 1856—also the Fourth Sunday in Advent. On January 11 (the First 
Sunday after Epiphany), 1857, he preached his farewell sermon at the 
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evening service ; and the Rev. William Parker Scott “received the parish 
and the late rector retired.” His ministry was marked by conscientious 
zeal and remarkable industry, and embraced a period of rapid progress 
in the infant church. The register was kept with meticulous care ; and it 
is evidence of the rector’s devotion to his duties. (On the fly-leaf of the 
original register is inscribed : “This Register Opened by J. H. Ingraham, 
First Rector, March 1, 1864.”) 

The vestry minutes covering the term of Mr. Ingraham’s incum- 
bency were signed by the secretaries, and afford a glimpse into the back- 
ground of official parish activity during the infancy of the church’s life. 
For instance, we learn from the minutes of March 14, 1854, that Mr. In- 
graham was one of a committee of three “to procure a plan for the en- 
largement of the church, with authority to contract for the work, provided 
the cost does not exceed six hundred dollars.” At the meeting of April 
11, 1854, the rector, Mr. Emanuel Jones, and Mr. W. P. Hammond were 
appointed a committee “to draft Articles of Association (the ones already 
adopted being defective), and submit them at the next meeting.” Six 
days later (April 17), the committee on the constitution gave their re- 
port ; and the new Articles of Association were adopted. Their clear and 
concise language suggests that Mr. Ingraham had a large part in their 
composition. 

At a called meeting of the vestry, November 22, 1854, the rector 
read a report of the conditions of the parish and of his services for the 
year. A committee being appointed to make out a report of the condition 
of the finances of the parish, the rector was requested to make explana- 
tory remarks for distribution the following Sunday. “On motion, it was 
resolved that the rector be requested to dispense with night services, in 
consequence of the increased expenses of the church.” The sexton’s salary 
was fixed at one hundred dollars per annum, and the organ-blower’s pay 
was two dollars a month. 

Between January 29, 1854, and January 11, 1857, inclusive, 353 
baptisms were entered in the register. Mr. Ingraham officiated at all but 
ten of those baptisms—an average of nearly ten a month. Some of the 
notes are interesting. On February 26, 1854, Mr. Ingraham wrote: 
“This child is a Foundling adopted by Sarah Griffin.” On March 3, the 
same year, he baptised a baby of two months, “at the house; the infant 
dying.” There were slaves presented by their masters and mistresses for 
baptism throughout Mr. Ingraham’s Mobile ministry; and usually the 
owners, or certain members of the owners’ families, stood as sponsors 
for them. The following baptisms of slaves are recorded: 


April 18, 1854: “Fanny, Infant slave of W. P. Hammond”; 
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May 30, 1854: Greene Augustus (ten years old) and Milton (one 
year and four months), both slaves of Mr. Hammond; 

October 1, 1854: Isaac (six years), Thomas Xavier (four years), 
and George Washington (one year, two months )—‘‘Matthew Scott, 
owner ; all coloured” ; 

November 15, 1854: Margaret, “Slave of Mrs. Caroline Clithwell” ; 
November 19, 1854: Napoleon, “slave infant,” baptized in ex- 
tremis ; 

April 17, 1855: Nora, “infant of Allen” (one week old), “Child of 
Free Blacks” ; 


June 24, 1855: Margaret (twenty months) and Julia (three 
months), “Slaves” ; 


July 22, 1855: Kate (eleven years) and Charles (thirteen years), 
“Mrs. Mensie’s servants” ; 


July 22, 1855: Henry (eleven years), a “free” Negro; 


September 12, 1855: John Oliver (five years), owned by Mrs. 
Justice Fisher ; 


June 4, 1856: Lucy “Coloured” (eight years) and Elizabeth Cherry 
“Coloured” (eight months), “Slaves of Mrs. Justice Fisher.” 


On November 9, 1854, Mr. Ingraham baptized a slave of 


twenty-five, named “Joseph (or Joe),” “under condemnation of death,” 
in the prisoner’s cell. The slave belonged to E. C. Johnson. Frosina 
Floyd (seven years) and Martha Jane (twelve months), baptized Octo- 
ber 26, 1855, are designated as “Creoles.” Another Creole (unnamed) 
was baptized on November 9th of the same year. Constantine, the seven 
weeks’ son of Joseph and Elizabeth Alexandros, baptized November 23, 
1856, is noted as of “Greek Family.” These entries are of importance 
because of the light which they throw on conditions in Mobile in the 
decade preceding the Civil War. Incidentally, they show that the families 
which had settled in the newer section of the city were in many cases able 
to indulge in the expenses incident to the ownership of slaves. Mr. In- 
graham’s last baptism at St. John’s Church was that of a boy of twelve, 
Jean Pierre Baptiste, on January 12, 1857. 

The list of parishioners, in Mr. Ingraham’s handwriting, contains 
the names of many whose families have been identified with Mobile ever 
since. Emanuel Jones, W. P. Hammond, James Groves, John Johnson, 
and G. Dreaper are noted as vestrymen; Miss Mary Ann Cumming as 
organist. The rector’s wife, Mrs. Mary Ingraham, and his daughter, Miss 
Josephine Scott Ingraham, are included. The list was augmented by 
confirmations. 


The first confirmations in St. John’s Church took place on April 2, 
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1854; the Right Rev. Nicholas Hamner Cobbs confirmed a class of 
forty, presented by Mr. Ingraham. A second confirmation class was pre- 
sented to Bishop Cobbs, May 28, 1854; it consisted of twenty-four candi- 
dates. At the third class, May 5, 1855, twenty-three were confirmed. In 
connection with that class, there is the following entry :— 


“After appointing Passion Week and postponing to the 5th Sunday 
in April, and not then coming, nor until the 1st Sunday in May, the 
Bishop had but fragments of classes presented to him, and instead of 
forty-eight but twenty-three were confirmed; as follows; in St. J. 
(Third Sunday after Easter, the 5th of May).” 


Mr. Ingraham’s fourth and last class at St. John’s, Mobile, presented 
to Bishop Cobbs May 4, 1856, consisted of thirty members. During his 
ministry there, he increased the communicant roll by 117 confirmations. 
At the end, he wrote: “May God write all these names in the Book of 
Life.” 

One of the members of Mr. Ingraham’s last class was his son, Pren- 
tiss Ingraham, then a lad of twelve and a half years. The only son of 
Joseph Holt Ingraham, Prentiss was born in Adams County, Mississippi, 
December 22, 1843. A “soldier of fortune,” he served in the Civil War, 
and later under Juarez in Mexico, in Austria, and in Crete, in Africa, 
and in the Cuban war for independence. He was an extensive traveller. 
More than six hundred novels, a dozen plays, and numerous short-stories 
and poems were written by him. An intimate friend of William F. Cody 
(“Buffalo Bill”), he wrote more than two hundred paper-backs about that 
celebrity. He died at the Beauvoir Confederate Home, near Gulfport, 
Mississippi, August 16, 1904.5 

The first marriage in St. John’s Church was that of Daniel Akridge 
and Minerva E. Goodwin. It was solemnized on December 21, 1853, in 
the vestry of St. John’s Church, at 9:30 A.M., with the Rev. Mr. Ingra- 
ham as officiant and Charles McCord as witness. Thirty-four marriages 
are recorded by Mr. Ingraham. On April 23, 1856, at the rectory, he 
united Moses and Margaret, his servants and family being witnesses. 
The surnames of slaves are not written in the register. 

The burial record begins with the name of Harriet Moore, infant 
of two months, interred March 4, 1854, in the Old Cemetery. From that 
time till December 30, 1856, when Jean Pierre Baptiste was buried in 
the New Cemetery, there were eighty-five funerals. 

Mr. Ingraham kept a record of offerings and contributions for the 
support of the parish. The first collection in St. John’s, on the occasion 


P ates of American Biography, TX, 480 (article by Dorothy Anne Don- 
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of his first sermon (December 18, 1853), amounted to $42.02. This was 
the largest single offering recorded during the whole of the rector’s 
ministry ; on at least two occasions, the stormy weather prevented the 
‘ taking of alms. There were special benevolences, as a Christmas collec- 
tion (1854) of $17.25 for domestic missions, and the Epiphany offering 
(1856) of $40.50 for foreign missions. An interesting item (March 23, 
1856) is $515 for “Alms Chest for African Missions (Henning).” 

During the first year, according to the report of a committee of the 
vestry, the offerings of the church (including communion alms), private 
subscriptions, and contributions for enlarging the church reached a total 
of $4024.90. During the second year (December 1, 1854-December 1, 
1855), the sum reached $4191.92. For the ten months of the third year 
(December 1, 1885-October 1, 1856), the total was $4480.17. These 
sums included special objects, such as the enlarging of the church 
($1200) ; proceeds of a fair for building the parsonage ($1707.25), and 
African missions ($515). Mr. Ingraham’s income from the parish is in- 
dicated by the statement that 


“the Vestry of St. John’s Church now (October 13, 1856) secure 
to their Minister the whole proceeds of the weekly offerings (ex- 
clusive of Communion Alms), guaranteeing that the amount shall 
not be less than $1000 per annum, besides the use of a Rectory 
equivalent to $400 per annum. They thus guarantee to their Rector 
a salary of $1400 a year, besides raising $500 for other expenses of 
the Church—in all $1900 per annum for parochial expenses. This is 
the minimum ; it may be much more, and will be, if the congregation 
come up to that standard of liberality, which may reasonably be 
expected of them. It is possible that the salary thus obtained may 
be insufficient for the support of their present zealous and respected 
Rector, with the large family dependent upon him. But however 
this may be—even supposing the minimum of $1900—or $1400 for 
the Rector’s salary—to be all that is contributed—we can hardly 
think this offer, on the part of so young and so poor a Parish, de- 
serving of the taunts which have been bestowed upon it.” 


On July 6, 1856 (Seventh Sunday after Trinity), Mr. Ingraham 
gave a brief outline of the history of the parish. He stated that it had 
been but a little more than two years and a half since this beautiful 
Gothic edifice was erected, with pews free to all. Within that time, it was 
necessary to enlarge it; and, at the present moment, it numbered “nearly 
as large a body of communicants as any other church in the city,” with 
a very large and interesting school, with a devoted corps of teachers, and 
“a Female Benevolent Society, which is ever ready to relieve the sick 
and the destitute; and which has raised seventeen hundred dollars for 
parish purposes, by means of one or two fairs.” 
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“The part of the city where this church stands has felt its influence 
in the increased value of land, in the erection of a large number of 
houses all around it; in the elevation and improvement of the 
families and of society in that heretofore destitute quarter ; and prob- 
ably from three to four hundred families have been more or less 
brought under its influence; while the poor and destitute have had 
reason to bless its presence among them. During the short existence 
of the parish more than seven hundred dollars have been bestowed, 
through its Rector’s hands upon the poor, and relief given in up- 
wards of four hundred instances.” 


In addressing his congregation that day, Mr. Ingraham said : 


“Three years ago the place where this House of Prayer stands was 
an open pasture, and the vicinity, though thinly peopled, was desti- 
tute of the privileges of the Gospel. There was neither church nor 
settled minister for a population of nearly three thousand souls 
residing in this quarter of the city; and those in it who would go 
to church had to walk to distant parts of the town. 


“Three benevolent Christian gentlemen of Christ Church in this 
city opened, at this period, a Sunday-school, not far from the spot 
now occupied by this church; and their success was so hopeful that 
they resolved, with the advice and consent of their clergy, to erect 
a church at their own expense. 


“With great judgment they selected the two lots on which the church 
stands, and paid fifteen hundred dollars for them. Then, aided only 
by six hundred dollars given by a society of ladies in Christ Church, 
they erected, at their own cost, this church at an expense of nearly 


four thousand dollars, purchasing also a bell and an instrument for 
the choir. 


“For all this noble undertaking they had no hopes of other recom- 
pense beyond seeing the population of this quarter flock into it ‘as 
doves to their windows.’ They laid the foundations in faith, and 
built upon them with a manly and Christian hope. Here, then, stood 
a beautiful Temple, but without priest or people. 


“It was at this time I was invited to come, and, with God’s will, 
build up ‘living stones’ within it; erect a spiritual house within the 
material house. They (these three Christian gentlemen whose names 
are well known to you all) pledged themselves, in addition to all 
that they have done, to pay me a salary of fifteen hundred dollars ; 
and this without any certain assurance of being relieved from any 


part of it by the congregation, for, as yet, congregation there was 
none. 


“Thus, they not only bought the land, built and paid for the Church, 
but united to pay a salary to the minister! All this was done in hope 
and faith that the poor might have the Gospel preached unto them. 
To the eye of the worldly man they seemed to cast their bread hope- 
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lessly upon the waters. But, doubtless, they believed the promise 
of God, that ‘He that lendeth unto the Lord, it shall be paid him 
again.’ 

“In order that this newly erected Church might contribute to the 
end for which it was built, viz.: to give the preached Gospel freely 
to all who would come and worship in it, these generous benefactors, 
by a deed of consecration, made it over to the Diocese forever as a 
Free Seated Church. The usual support of ministers is by the rents 
or sales of pews. Here there could be neither. This Church, there- 
fore, had to look for its support either to the voluntary and perfectly 
free gifts of the worshippers, or to fifteen hundred dollars from the 
three Christian men who had pledged it. It did not seem just that 
they, who had done so much, should pay all of this; therefore, a 
few Sundays after taking charge of the parish, the Offertory was 
introduced as the legitimate source of income, and in order to re- 
lieve these gentlemen, as far as possible, from this pledge ; especially 
as the insurance, lighting, and sexton’s pay and other incidental ex- 
penses amounted to four hundred dollars a year, were also assumed 
(and now are assumed) by them.” 


Mr. Ingraham proceeded to review the sums raised by the offerings 
and the fair given by the ladies for the erection of a rectory; he stated 
that the trustees, “never weary in well-doing,” advanced $1500 towards 
the rectory—a “commodious and tasteful edifice.” ““As these gentlemen 
have otherwise done so much,” he said, “I regard this advance on the 
rectory not as a gift, but as a loan.” 

Last December, he said, he had moved into the rectory; and then 
he relinquished five hundred dollars of his salary, as he wished to make 
his support fall as lightly as possible upon the trustees, who, incidentally, 


had also, at a cost of seven hundred dollars, paid for and presented the 
land on which the rectory stands. 


“T now wished, since my congregation numbered nearly two hundred 
families, that the trustees and vestry should be wholly relieved from 
their pledge to my support, except so far as they chose to deposit 
their gifts on the plate with others; and I therefore called a vestry 
meeting in order formally to give up my salary, and henceforward 
cast myself upon the offertory, hoping to bring out your whole 
strength, when you should learn . . . that to you henceforth alone, 
my dear people, should I look for my salary through your Sunday 
offerings. .. . I did not think it right (with such a numerous congre- 
gation) that the trustees (because possibly they were able) should 
be suffered to continue to support the minister after building the 
church and giving it to you for your free worship. There exist 
generous emotions in every heart which will appreciate liberality, 
and shrink from putting too heavy a weight on willing shoulders.” 
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Therefore, he said, he had begun on Easter to serve his congregation 
without a salary, looking only to the gifts through the offertory, “even 
as you may lay up in store from week to week, as God hath prospered 
you.” But the offertory had not proved adequate to support the parish, 
“with a rector who has a large family looking to him for maintenance 
and education. Multiplying the receipts by the offertory for the three 
months past, it does not reach the average for the year of nine hundred 
and sixty dollars. This, with three hundred dollars free rent of the rec- 
tory, will make a salary of less than $1200 for the year.” Therefore, he 
felt constrained to offer his resignation. 


“Under these circumstances it becomes my painful duty to inform 
you, which I do with much emotion and deep regret (for you are 
one and all very dear to me as the fruit of my labours among you) 
that on the first day of October next I shall place my resignation 
of the rectorship of the parish in the hands of my vestry. I will not 
leave you now, as the summer is yet before us, and sickness may 
visit you, and you must not be without a minister, for at this 
perilous season no one would come to you. But after the sickly 
season is past, then, unless there are certain evidences that I can 
be maintained without being compelled to incur indebtedness, I must 
request the vestry to accept my resignation. You can obtain a single 
man, in my place, who may perhaps be supported from an offertory 
amounting to nine hundred and fifty dollars a year. I will not leave 
you without a Minister. I repeat, that I cannot again call upon the 
trustees, (however ready they might be to resume their former sub- 
scription of one thousand dollars) ; for I think a minister of a Free 
Church should be supported by his congregation through the offer- 
tory, unaided, if possible, by private subscriptions. 


“T leave the subject in your hands, my dear people. It remains with 

yourselves whether I remain with you, who have been with you from 

the beginning, or leave my place to be filled by another to whom, 

without embarrassing yourselves, you can give an adequate support.” 

In this appeal, Mr. Ingraham reveals his personality. An upright, 
considerate, and thoughtful gentleman, he was unwilling to permit the 
little group of benefactors to bear the burden of the parish indefinitely. 
He had given unstintingly of his strength; he had been a diligent pastor, 
and had built up a large congregation from a tiny nucleus. All the official 
acts of the parish had been transacted under his supervision. He had 
toiled among the poorest people; and, knowing the possibility of a sum- 
mer scourge of fever, he avowed his determination to remain with his 
flock until the danger passed. 

Notwithstanding his literary enterprises, which must have consumed 
a large portion of his time and energy, he never seemed to neglect his 
parish duties. The fact that he was instrumental in establishing a healthy 
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and progressive work, which has continued a mighty influence in the life 
of Mobile, attest his strong sense of duty. 

A vestry meeting was called by Mr. Ingraham, August 11, 1856. 
Then he laid before the vestrymen a statement of his personal and 
pecuniary affairs, and stated the reasons which would oblige him to re- 
sign the charge of the parish on the 1st of October, unless an assurance 
of a salary of $1700, exclusive of the use of the rectory, could be given 
him. To give the body free opportunity for discussion, Mr. Ingraham 
withdrew. The chair was occupied by the senior warden, Mr. Cumming. 
In the words of the vestry minutes, “much desultory conversation then 
ensued on the subject of the Rector’s communication,” and “the follow- 
ing resolution was finally adopted : 


“ ‘Resolved, That this vestry are not prepared to pledge themselves 
for the amount indicated by the Rector as necessary to his support.’ ” 


Another vestry meeting was held, September 8, at which Mr. Ingra- 
ham explained that the ladies of the parish desired to ascertain what each 
communicant would pledge to contribute on the offertory plate toward 
defraying the rector’s salary, and that for that purpose they petitioned 
the consent of the vestry to canvass the parish. On motion, the consent 
was granted. 

September 24, another meeting took place. There the rector laid be- 
fore the vestry the report of the ladies, in regard to their succss in canvas- 
sing the parish. About five hundred dollars had been pledged by the com- 
municants who had been visited. While Mr. Ingraham excused him- 
self, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


“Resolved, that the vestry of St. John’s Church agree to give to 
their Rector the whole proceeds of the offertory, guaranteeing that 
such proceeds shall not be less than one thousand ($1000) dollars 
per annum, besides the use of the rectory. 


“Resolved, that the current expenses of the church (exclusive of 
the Rector’s salary) shall be defrayed by personal contributions, of 


members of the vestry and such others as may be disposed to unite 
with them.” 


The rector’s statement regarding the fiscal affairs of the parish had 
evidently caused embarrassment; so, at the same meeting, one of the 
vestrymen proposed a preamble and resolution, which was also adopted 
unanimously : 


“Whereas, from a misunderstanding of an address of the Rector 
of this parish, published sometime since in the Mobile Register, 
various comments have been made in the columns of the news- 
papers and Church periodicals, citing St. John’s Church as an in- 
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stance of the ‘failure’ of the system of free seats, and thus hindering 
(as we believe) the progress of the gospel and Church of Christ: 


“Therefore, be it resolved, that a committee of three be appointed 
to draw up a statement of the expenditures and contributions of 
the parish from its foundation unto Easter last, with special refer- 
ences to a correction of these erroneous statements. Said com- 
mittee to report to an adjourned meeting of the vestry to be held 
on. . 


A vestry meeting was held on October 2. Then Mr. Ingraham 
made a communication to the members, stating “his determination to 
remain with them until the lst of December next in consequence of 
the anxiety he felt for the welfare of the parish and the interest mani- 
fested by various individuals both verbally and by letter, that he should 
continue in his present field of usefulness.” 

Mr. Ingraham’s resignation did not take effect until December 21, 
1856. He officiated three Sundays afterwards, preaching his farewell 
sermon on the 11th of the following January (1857). Then the Rev. 
William Parker Scott took over the reins of the parish. 

Mr. Ingraham could look back on a ministry of real achievement. 
The first services in the present structure were conducted by him; en- 
largements to the church-edifice, the acquisition of more land, and the 
building of a rectory took place during his ministry; considerable num- 
bers were brought into the Church by means of his numerous baptisms 
and by the candidates whom he presented for confirmation. No dis- 
paragement may be implied from the failure of his struggling congrega- 
tion to provide for his support. The church with free seats had not be- 
come an accepted institution among the Episcopalians of his day, cer- 
tainly not in the deep South; and St. John’s Church, in a city like 
Mobile, was distinctly a pioneer and an experiment. 

No word of criticism or dissatisfaction can be found regarding Mr. 
Ingraham’s discharge of his parochial ministry. It is only fair to sug- 
gest that the first rector of St. John’s, Mobile, deserves recognition not 
only as the author of certain pious works of fiction, cherished by a 
former generation, but as a notable example of the diligent, conscien- 
tious, capable, and industrious shepherd. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


In the Journal of the 35th Annual Convention of the Diocese of 
Mississippi, 1861, pp. 31-32, a long resolution concerning the late Dr. 
Ingraham can be found; also, Bishop William Mercer Green’s com- 
ments, ibid., p. 50. Ingraham had died, December 18, 1860. 

Other bibliographical references will be found in the Dictionary of 
American Biography, 1X, 479-480. 
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The Protestant Episcopal Freedman’s 
Commission, 1865-1878 


By H. Peers Brewer* 


Ne ID-APRIL of 1865 brought the peace for which millions of 
“Vaan Americans had been praying. But it was a sullen victory for 
¢%4 the North. The agonies of the war had been too close for too 

long to have it otherwise. After Appomattox, the nation’s attention was 
upon the South’s defeat rather than upon the North’s victory. The South 
was too oppressed with her chaos and poverty to let her attention wander 
elsewhere. In the North, many were not certain the South was defeated. 
Other Northerners saw the opportunity for swift political and economic 
gain. And still others saw what the South saw—chaos and poverty. 

Scores of organizations arose to help the South reconstruct. “Con- 

struct” would be a more accurate word, for most of the attention was 
focused upon the Negro. Although emancipated from slavery, the Negro 
had little to qualify himself for responsible citizenship. In many cases, he 


lacked the acumen to provide the elementary necessities. The Episcopal 
Church was quick to recognize the situation. In the General Convention 
of October, 1865, the House of Deputies’ Committee on the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society resolved : 


“That, in the judgement of this House, there has never been a time 
in the history of our Church when the demand for missionary ef- 
fort, at home and abroad, was so urgent and imperative as at the 
present moment; and that we earnestly call upon our constituents, 
in every diocese of this Church, to arouse themselves to realize the 
exigencies of the hour, and to labor, and give, and pray with a freer 
heart and more fervent zeal.””? 


In response to the Negro’s plight, the Church formed the Protestant 
Episcopal Freedman’s Commission. 

The Freedman’s Commission derived its existence and authority 
from the action of the General Convention, and cannot strictly be called 
the response solely of the Northern dioceses to the Negro problem. By 
the peculiar nature, however, of the Convention of 1865, its actions were 
dominated by the Northern mind. 


*The author is a Middler at Harvard Divinity School, with diocesan resi- 
dence in D. C._—Editor’s note. 


1 Perry, W. S., Wi gf of the General Convention of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, 1785-1880 (N. Y., Thomas Whittaker, 1881), pp. 225-6. 
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Following the recommendation of the Board of Missions, the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1865 added a new article to the 1835 constitution of 
the Missionary Society. The article read : 


“There may be appointed, during the will of the Board of Missions, 
a Commission to be called the Protestant Episcopal Freedman’s 
Commission, to whom shall be committed the religious and other 
instruction of the freedmen; said Commission to meet quarterly; a 
majority to be a quorum, with authority to appoint a Secretary and 
General Agent and Treasurer, and to constitute, as its general repre- 
sentative, with full power to act for it during its recess, an Executive 
Committee composed of such a number of its members as it may 
prescribe, not to exceed eight; the members of said Executive 
Committee to be ex officio members of the Board of Missions ; and 
said Commission to be governed in its actions by the principles laid 
down in the article of the Constitution of this Society concerning 
the appointment of Missionaries.’ 


The article referred to was Article XI of the 1835 Constitution “. . . nor 
shall any missionary be sent to officiate in any diocese, without the con- 
sent of the ecclesiastical authority of the same; .. .” 


It was then resolved by the Board of Missions that : 


“Until otherwise ordered, this Commission shall consist of the fol- 
lowing persons: Rt. Rev. Bishops, Williams, Potter, Odenheimer, 
Stevens; Rev. Drs. Dix, A. H. Vinton, Hawks, E. Washburne, 
Littlejohn, Haight, Montgomery, Dyer, Rev. Drs. Diller, Eccleston, 
Howland; Messrs. H. Fish, Ruggles, F. S. Winston, John Welsh, 
John Bohlen, George D. Morgan, Robert B. Minturn, George C. 
Collins, John H. Swift, Stewart Brown, W. H. Aspinwall, John 


Travers.’ 

Rev. Messrs. Wharton, Huntingtonand J. A. Aspinwall were soon added. 

The personnel of the commission included some impressive names. 
None of the bishops, however, was from a Southern diocese. The com- 
mission’s executive committee soon became estranged from its practical 
operation, and it was on the practical level that the success of the com- 
mission was determined. 

During the commission’s entire existence, the burden of its opera- 
tions rested upon the offices of secretary and treasurer. The commission 
appointed the Rev. Dr. Wharton to act as the first secretary, and Mr. 
William Welsh to be treasurer pro tem.‘ Welsh was shortly succeeded 


2 White, E. A,. & Dykman, J. A., (eds.), Annotated Constitution and Canons 


of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States (Greenwich, Seabury 
Press, 1954), Vol. 1, p. 188. 


3 Protestant Episcopal Freedman’s Commission, “Occasional Paper” (Boston, 
Reed & Avery, Jan., 1866), pp. 3-4. [Massachusetts Historical Society. ] 


4 Spirit of Missions (N.Y., Gray & Green), Vol. 30 (Dec., 1865), p. 427. 
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by Mr. Robert Minturn. These appointments were to last until the first 
regular executive committee meeting. 

Dr. Wharton accepted his new responsibility with a notable measure 
of zeal and perception. During December of 1865, he made a number of 
speeches in New York and New England, explaining the nature and in- 
tentions of the Freedman’s Commission. Apparently the same speech 
was given at each appearance. Wharton devoted considerable time to 
justifying the existence of the commission. He stressed that the freed- 
man can be turned into a valuable and much needed labor force; that an 
ignorant people is a political danger in a democracy; such an element 
would slowly rot out a nation’s core, and at the same time pose an insur- 
rectionary element. Wharton even found it necessary to assure some 
Episcopalians that the Negro was capable of civilization. The Negro 
came from the same source as the white man, and historically they have 
proven they can do well, e.g., Liberia. Education, Wharton maintained, 
was the method by which the Negro would be developed. Not only re- 
ligious education was necessary, but also secular education to train the 
powers of self-support and self-elevation.® 

Wharton also conducted extensive correspondence with the bishops, 
clergy, and laity of the Church, and especially with the Churchmen in 
the South. “The Dioceses of Virginia, North Carolina, Florida, Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, and the missionary district of the Southwest, were freely 
open to the labors of the Commission.”* 

Two months later the executive committee reaffirmed Wharton’s 
position in education and stressed the point that the Freedman’s Com- 
mission was primarily an educational agency, while the Domestic Com- 
mission had the responsibility of providing preachers and ministers. 
The committee further noted the shortage of school buildings in the 
South. Buildings were necessary but the committee came to the con- 
clusion that it would be impossible for the commission to provide them." 

In the main, the duties of the Freedman’s Commission remained the 
education of the freedman. Early in its history, however, it did occasion- 
ally give relief to cases of physical privation. It was recorded in the Spirit 
of Missions that the committee had voted to send the Rev. Dr. Hender- 
son of Athens, Georgia, one-hundred dollars and two packages of cloth- 
ing for the relief of “special cases of distress and destitution.’® 

Immediately following the cessation of hostilities, the Federal gov- 

5 Ibid., Vol. 31, pp. 44ff. 

8 Ibid., p. 93. 
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ernment established the Freedman’s Bureau. This agency formed the 
backbone of early relief efforts to the Negro. The Freedman’s Bureau 
was the only agency which could give security and direction to the 
smaller relief organizations. Wharton wisely informed the Freedman’s 
Bureau of the Church’s latest missionary intentions. In a letter to Whar- 
ton, dated December 7, 1865, General O. O. Howard, commissioner of 
the Freedman’s Bureau, welcomed the efforts of the Episcopal Church 
and offered the Bureau’s services.® 

The General Convention had hardly breathed their final prayers at 
St. Luke’s Church in Philadelphia when The Nation directed a highly 
critical editorial toward the Church. The first part of the editorial 


criticized the Church for paying more attention to ritual than the welfare 
of humanity : 


“(The Convention at Philadelphia was interested in ritual) .. . 
while an apparent insensibility to the crying sorrows and evils of 
the time, a marked indifference to the issues that were distracting 
the nation, a strange unwillingness to enter on the discussion of any 
matter that practically interested their fellow-men, and a passionate 
refusal to admit that the extermination of the cause of the war, the 
abolition of slavery, was a blessing to be grateful for, proved how 
stubborn was the spirit that declined to give its attention to the 
weightier matters of the law, justice, mercy, and truth.”” 


The second part of the editorial criticized the Church for having 
an interest in the freedman for sectarian purposes : 


“Because two out of the numerous Protestant sects choose to de- 
scend into the arena, and, taking advantage of the black man’s help- 
lessness, chaffer and struggle together for the possession of his be- 
wildered soul, is it a noble thing for the dignified Church to dash 
in for its share of the spoils? We should judge it to be rather the 
time for it to manifest a calm conservatism which should chide these 
hot partisans and make them desist.” 


And the third part of the editorial emphasizes the value of an ecumenical 
enterprise, e.g., the National Freedman’s Relief Association. 

History has refuted The Nation’s accusations. Twelve painful years 
of operation demonstrated that the Freedman’s Commission was or- 
ganized with pureness of heart. When this became evident, the first 
charge lost its sting. It is true that the General Convention of 1865 
struggled with the ritualistic controversy, but it is not true that the 


9 Tbid., p. 52. 


10 The Nation, “Episcopal Church and the Freedman” (N. Y., Dec. 14, 1865), 
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plight of humanity was excluded. It is true that the Church was con- 
cerned for the soul of the Negro. How else could it be? The Church, 
conscious of her Catholic nature, could take no other course. It had no 
right to desist and no right to fail in its mission. To “manifest a calm 
conservatism” in the midst of suffering would have been less than a 
Christian course. 

The decision to follow sectarian lines rather than a basic ecumenical 
pattern accounted for much of the commission’s success. The Roman Cath- 
olic and Episcopal Churches were the only two Churches to possess their 
pre-war organization during the Reconstruction. The other Churches 
could not mend their North-South split. The Southern branch of these 
Churches was either indifferent to the Negro’s welfare or could not help 
him, while the Northern branch generally followed the heels of the Union 
Army, claiming the property of their Southern brethren and striving for 
the souls of the Negro. There were many well meaning people who con- 
tributed their money and labor to Southern missionary work, but to the 
Southerner, at least early in the Reconstruction, all Yankee efforts were 
carpetbag and opportunist. The Episcopal Church, operating through its 
established Southern churches was able to avoid much of the hostility 
and resentment which hampered avowedly Yankee organizations. It is 
doubtful if the Church leaders foresaw this benefit in 1865. The Rev. J. 
R. Lowe more correctly stated the case for sectarianism: “Shall we not 
save the Freedman from the dread alternative of being wrecked on the 
Scylla of Romanism, or being stranded on the Charybdis of a latitudi- 
narian Protestantism.”" The activities of other denominations were con- 
tinually cited to stimulate the parishes to action. Bishop Henry C. Lay 
of Arkansas cited the growing strength and influence of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterians, while in 1867 General Howard shook the ladies of 
Philadelphia with reports of recent Baptist gains in the South.” 

Bishop Horatio Potter of New York presided at the commission’s 
first quarterly meeting. The executive committee immediately opened 
schools for freedmen in Raleigh and Wilmington, North Carolina. The 
committee also sensed the need for a means of communication between 
the commission and the body of the Church. The Spirit of Missions, the 
Church’s monthly publication of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society, was chosen to be the official journal for the Freedman’s Com- 
mission. The circulation of this magazine left something to be desired. 
On a few occasions, during the first year of the commission’s existence, 

11 Spirit of Missions, Vol. 38, p. 612. 
12 [bid., Vol. 32, p. 81. 
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dodgers were distributed requesting clothing, bedding, materials, books 
and school supplies for the freedman. 

At the same quarterly meeting, the Rev. J. Brinton Smith, D.D., 
“who had been previously appointed an agent for the collection of funds 
in the State of New York, and the vicinity of the City of New York, was 
appointed Secretary and General Agent.”** While Stewart Brown, Esq., 
was appointed to succeed Minturn as treasurer. 

Six months after it was organized, the commission had over fifteen 
teachers in the field. Geographically, the commission covered the 
dioceses of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, and the missionary district of the Southwest. In 1866, the com- 
mission aided all of these dioceses except Louisiana. The absence of a 
bishop in Louisiana, 1864-66, probably delayed early activity by the com- 
mission. 

One of the first practical lessons learned by the commission was the 
benefit of colored clergy and teachers. The newly emancipated Negro 
was inclined to turn from the traditional churches and associate with 
groups led by one of his own race. This was a problem of the first 
magnitude for all ecclesiastical bodies during the Reconstruction. By 
December of 1866, the commission had four colored teachers in the 
South. 

When the third quarterly meeting had passed in October of 1866, 
the key problem of the commission’s history had emerged—finances. 
Already the critical lack of funds was scored. The diocese of Florida had 
requested teachers ; Secretary Smith announced that there were teachers 
available but no money to support them. The executive committee now 
recognized the inadequacy of the Spirit of Missions as a source of appeal. 
The committee, however, took no practical steps to overcome this prob- 
lem. 

Although Bishop Lay of Arkansas became a member of the Freed- 
man’s Commission, and the advice of Bishops Thomas Atkinson of North 
Carolina and Charles T. Quintard of Tennessee was sought, the com- 
mission did basically represent Northern ideas. A small portion of the 
Southern clergy and laity could not forget this. This portion was hostile 
to the Freedman’s Commission. 

The Rev. Dr. Robert McMurdy of Christ Church, Alexandria, 
Virginia, in testimony before the Joint Committee on Reconstruction, 
said that the body of the Episcopal Church in Virginia wanted to remain 
in the Confederate States of America Church organization, When ques- 
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tioned about the establishment of the Freedman’s Commission, Mc- 
Murdy said: 


“This, however, may be perhaps an ecclesiastical idea, an idea that 

there is no class of people who may not come under the fostering 

care of the Church, especially the poor, whether black or white.”’™* 
Bishop John Johns of Virginia hardly shared McMurdy’s opinions. For 
Johns, the Church’s attitude toward the Negro was more than an 
“ecclesiastical idea.” It was an attitude implicit in the Catholic heart. 
Through Johns’ efforts, the diocese of Virginia, during 1866, received 
more assistance and had more teachers from the Freedman’s Commission 
than all the other dioceses combined. 

On December 21, 1865, the Southern Churchman, which had been 
the official journal of the Confederate Church, charged that “the Freed- 
man’s Commission is full of Radicals, that outrageous things have been 
said in its meetings, and that Bishop Lay has had to make vigorous pro- 
tests against the majority.” And further that “the ‘unreconstructed’ 
Bishop of Alabama [R. H. Wilmer] could not work with it, as it seemed 
to him too insistent on freedom from diocesan authority.” But the 
Southern Churchman was no longer the South’s official journal; the 
record indicated it was representing a minority. At the second quarterly 
meeting of the executive committee, it had been announced that all over 
the South the offers of the commission were gratefully accepted and that 
cooperation with the Southern churches was good—including Wilmer’s 
diocese of Alabama. 

Many freedmen did not remain in the South. Particularly before 
the end of the war, many freedmen fled to the Northern states. These 
people were also in need of help. Were they to come under the wing of the 
Freedman’s Commission? Fortunately, local relief agencies assumed the 
responsibility. In January of 1867, the Delaware Association for the 
Moral Improvement and Education of the Colored People was estab- 
lished to take care of the Negro within the state.’® A similar association had 
been established in Baltimore previously. 

In November of 1866, the Pennsylvania Branch of the Freedman’s 
Commission of the Protestant Episcopal Church was organized in Phila- 
delphia. Geographically, the Pennsylvania Branch included the dioceses 
of East and West Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Southern New Jersey. 
It was designed to aid the work of the Freedman’s Commission. The 
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Freedman’s Commission was delighted that the officers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Branch were ladies, since “Ladies have more influence than 
gentlemen in works of benevolence and mercy.’”” The commission, in 
fact, recommended the establishment of these branches all over the 
United States. For two years the influence and activity of the Pennsyl- 
vania Branch almost equaled that of the original commission. In April 
of 1867, of the commission’s 39 teachers, eight were supported by the 
Pennsylvania Branch, while in April of 1868, of the commission’s 60 
teachers, the Pennsylvania Branch supported 23. The Pennsylvania 
Branch also sent many boxes of clothing and books to the freedman. The 
books varied from Astronomy to Sins of the Young."* Apparently all 
shipments to the military districts needed the sanction of the Freedman’s 
Bureau, since each invoice on the boxes was approved by Brig. Gen. 
Henry Whellelsey—General Howard’s assistant. 

The commission’s early effort to have the nature of their mission 
understood was not entirely successful. In 1867, Secretary and General 
Agent Smith noted that the commission “is looked upon by many as a 
Northern society, voluntarily organized and self-appointed, for the send- 
ing forth and support of only Northern teachers in the work of educating 
the Colored people of the South.’* Smith’s refutation to this miscon- 
ception was three-fold: first, the commission was not a voluntary organi- 
zation—it was established by the General Convention; second, the com- 
mission preferred to assist Southern teachers, but they were so scarce 
that Northern teachers had to be employed; third, the only reason the 
commission’s headquarters were in New York rather than in a Southern 
city was for efficiency purposes. All the Church’s missionary facilities, as 
well as the legal structure, were centered in New York. 

On October 31, 1867, Smith resigned as general agent and secre- 
tary to become principal of the commission’s Normal School at Raleigh. 
The Rev. Charles Gillette of Steubenville, Ohio, succeeded Smith.” 

In the annual report to the Board of Missions, it was recorded that 
during 1867 the number of teachers increased from 23 to 45, and the 
number of students from 1600 to 3200. “Including the teachers and 
scholars of the Pennsylvania Branch, there are at the present time, in 
all, 62 teachers and 4,000 scholars,”™ wrote Gillette. 
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The Freedman’s Commission had been established in haste—it was 
an immediate response to a pressing challenge. There was no plan of 
action from which to operate and there was no precedent for reference. 
Most of the problems which confronted the commission during its first 
year, were the same problems which remained with it until its dissolution 
in 1878. And many of these problems, like Negro relations and antipathy 
to the commission, could not be resolved in a short time. 

A tangible problem which faced the commission and one which they 
handled admirably was that of efficiency. With limited funds, it was 
necessary to be as efficient as possible. Before his resignation, Smith 
initiated a policy which greatly increased the commission’s operating ef- 
ficiency : 


“What is needed for the success of the Church among the freedman 
is for the Bishops and clergy and laity of the Southern Dioceses to 
take immediate initiatory steps to canvass their respective fields, to 
ascertain the precise state, circumstances, wants and resources of 
the freedman, to organize schools wherever it is practicable under 
either white or colored teachers, to secure as large a support as 
possible, for such teachers from the scholars, to establish congrega- 
tions, and appoint lay readers, white or colored, where clergy can- 
not be supplied or sustained and, then, having done what they can 
of and for themselves, to turn to the Freedman’s Commission and 


the Church at large for aid and cooperation.” 


By encouraging the Southern dioceses to assume as much of the 
work as possible, the commission could more readily give aid where it 
was needed, and at the same time set in motion a pattern which would 
operate in normal times. The diocese of Virginia under Bishop Johns 
was the first Southern diocese in 1867 to follow Smith’s suggestion.* 

Before 1867 expired, and in answer to queries within the Church, 
it was again necessary to defend the Church’s denominational approach. 
With reference to one of the ecumenical missionary associations, the 
commission noted that its ministers must preach only what is common 
to the whole of the associated fifteen sects, and this meant “a creed with- 
out a doctrine, a Christianity liberalized into a negation, and baptized 
in the spirit of unrestrained individualism.” 

At the General Convention of 1868, the work of the Freedman’s 
Commission was praised. The Convention felt that the work among the 
freedmen should continue under the direction of a commission organized 
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for that express purpose. The Convention felt, however, that the political 
ramification of the name “Freedman” was interfering with the work of 
the Church. “With this view,” reported Gillette, “a change of name was 
made, and hereafter instead of ‘Freedman’s Commission,’ we are to be 
known as the ‘Home Missionary Commission to the Colored People,’ or, 
to shorten it somewhat, as ‘Home Missions to Colored People.’ ’’* (For 
purposes of clarity, we will continue to use the name, Freedman’s Com- 
mission. ) 

Fortunately for the Freedman’s Commission, they never felt the 
militant wrath of the Southern clandestine societies such as the Ku Klux 
Klan. The American Missionary Association had many of their ministers 
intimidated and some of their schools burned by the Klan. In some cases, 
the Klan attacks were not without justification. A Mississippi Episco- 
palian wrote to the commission : 


“Tt will be a gross injustice to the Southern Bishops and Clergy to 
send among us those who may thus grieve us. This is the error into 
which, in my judgment, other Christian bodies have fallen, and of 
which our people bitterly complain. I do not know any man engaged 
actively in Christian or educational work among the freedmen of 
Mississippi who is not prominent as a politician. Each of those to 
whom reference was made a moment ago has ‘Rev.’ prefixed to his 
name.”’* 


The other missionary societies were also criticized for giving pref- 


erential treatment to the Negro. The Spirit of Missions carried this 
statement from a Church leader : 


“Above all I am rejoiced to feel that the objections which have been 
urged against other Christian associations, viz., the bestowment of 
all charity upon the Freedmen, to the exclusion of other classes 
needing the sympathies of Christ’s people, cannot be urged against 
the Church.”*? 
It is true that the Freedman’s Commission was concerned primarily with 
the Negro; however, the Domestic Committee of the Church’s Mis- 
sionary Society was continually giving aid to the rest of the South. 
Most of the other missionary associations were engaged in secular 
teaching. By 1868, the Southern localities were erecting common 
schools, and the associations began to withdraw. The Freedman’s Com- 
mission decided to continue their work, feeling that religious education 
was also essential. And essential it was. After a trip to the South, Isabell 
James, the president of the Pennsylvania Branch wrote: 
5 [bid., Vol. 33, p. 915. 
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“T desire to raise no false alarm, but I assure you that the religious 

life of the Southern Negro is lapsing into the grossest superstition. 

Their churches on each recurring Sabbath, and almost every night 

during the week, present scenes which, in their uproar, confusion 

and excitement, taxes the credulity of our very eyes.” 

For a time it was feared that the pomp and ritual of the Roman 
Catholic Church would quickly impress the Negro and bring large num- 
bers of them within the pale of that Church. During the Reconstruction 
period, however, Roman Catholic missionary efforts were not extensive. 
Even in Louisiana, where the Roman Catholic Church was concentrated, 
they could boast of only a few hundred Negroes. It is true, however, 
that in 1872 when the Roman Catholic Church shifted its missionary 
activity from an individual basis to an organized basis, there was cause 
for some concern. 

There were some within the Episcopal Church, of course, who did 
not support the commission. In 1868, the Spirit of Missions published a 
letter from “A Friend,” stating, “. . . many of our clergy have such a 
reverence for the institution of slavery that they seem almost to deem it 
sacrilegious to do anything for the elevation of the negro.” The dis- 
senting clergy were neither vocal nor active. The “sacrilegious” duty of 
helping freedmen had more requests for aid than could be given. 

In mid-1868, the commission experienced its worst financial crisis. 
The year had begun with a debt of $10,000. $29,000 were expended and 
only $28,000 received, including $6,000 from the Pennsylvania Branch. 
So acute was the situation that the Executive Committee directed Gillette 
to notify the teachers that no more money could be sent to them, and that 
they must close their schools. This caused great personal hardship for 
most teachers, since they were released before their contract was complete. 

The Rev. Dr. Haight, after explaining the commission’s plight to the 
Board of Missions, added that 55 teachers had been employed in 1868, 
and 6,000 scholars were in attendance. Dr. Haight was a consistent sup- 
porter of the Freedman’s Commission. 

There were a few cases of Federal aid to the commission. In Gadsen 
County, Florida, St. Paul’s Institute for the Freedmen, operated and 
sustained by the Freedman’s Commission, was built with funds granted 
by the Freedman’s Bureau.” 

By December of 1868, there were many localities where the Negro 
was carrying the financial burden for his schools. In Georgia, there were 
over a hundred schools supported wholly or partly by the Negro at an 
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expense of $3,000 per month, and they owned some sixty of the school 
buildings.” 

During February of 1869, Secretary Gillette took a survey tour 
through the South. In his written report to the executive committee, 
Gillette suggested that “manual labor” schools should be established. 
Such schools would be self-sustaining in two years. It would be more to 
the colored man’s custom, Gillette reasoned, if he would labor five hours 
a day and study five hours a day. The schools would make the colored 
man feel as though he were sustaining himself, and at the same time 
give much needed practical knowledge.” 

Gillette did not have the opportunity to develop his “manual labor” 
schools, On March 6, 1869, he died in Baltimore. His loss was sorely 
felt by the commission. The Rev. Wellington E. Webb, who had been 
the assistant secretary, succeeded Gillette as secretary. Webb served as 
secretary until 1878. 

Of the commission’s four secretaries—Wharton, Smith, Gillette and 
Webb—none was a big name in the Church’s history. The history of the 
Freedman’s Commission is the story of the Church’s small men in action. 
The success of the commission rested upon the shoulders of these men. 
And their actions were predicated upon a deep sense of mission. The 
job of secretary was ill-paid, and there was no chance for advancement. 
Each secretary had to struggle with meager finances, the indifference of 
the average Church member, and even to defend the principles upon 
which the commission was established. Courage and conviction were the 
forces which drove these men. 

Secretaries Wharton, Smith and Gillette demonstrated a better 
ability to adapt the commission’s actions to the social conditions of the 
South than did Webb, but Webb had a financial acumen which his 
predecessors lacked. Under Webb’s direction, the commission’s average 
operating fund increased substantially. The commission never had ade- 
quate funds, but now, at least, minimum expenses could be met. Webb 
informed the Church’s members that a minimum of $1,800 per month or 
$21,600 per year was necessary for operations. And he further reminded 
Church members that in as much as there was no field agent to solicit 
funds, the responsibility rested solely upon them. The $21,600 requested 
of Episcopalians per year was little to ask compared to the $150,000 
yearly fund given by the Society of Friends in Great Britain for the same 
cause.** Webb’s attack did not end here. Grounding his appeal upon a 
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Scriptural and theological foundation, Webb wrote to those who doubted 
the “wisdom of the operations of the Board of Missions,” that there were 
five arguments for conducting missions : 


. The New Testament imperative of reaching “every creature.” 
. The Old Testatment imperative of tithing. 

. Fulfilling the responsibilities of discipleship. 

. A higher value exists than man’s possessions. 

. And finally a Christian will be judged by his attitude. 


And betraying a true Scholastic temperament, Webb was more 
specific, giving four reasons for missionary work among the freedmen: 


“1. Because they are among the ‘every creature’ to whom the 
Gospel is commanded to be preached. 

2. Because they are exerting, and will continue to exert, much 
influence for good or for evil upon our rising white race, by 
whom they are surrounded. 

. Because from among them must come a large part of the pastors 
and teachers who are to evangelize, educate, and elevate their 
own people. 

. Because a chief dependence of Africa for aid in the spiritual 
regeneration and elevation of her teeming millions, is in the 
freedom of America.” 


The appeal for funds was not confined to the Church proper. 
Through the efforts of Generals Howard and Alvord, and probably 
upon Webb’s request, the Freedman’s Bureau contributed $2040 to the 
commission’s 1870 budget. 

In November of 1870, a major reversal in policy occurred. At the 
annual meeting of the Board of Missions, it was resolved and passed : 


“That the labors of the Commission for Home Missions among the 
Colored People be hereafter directed more largely to the support of 
Missionaries proper among this class of our population, who shall be 
nominated by the Bishops in whose jurisdiction they shall come, 
upon the same plan and principle adopted by the Domestic Com- 
mittee of this Board.”%* 


The policy adopted by the executive committee in 1866 was thereby re- 
versed, and more recognition was made of the Southern bishops’ au- 
thority. 

Early in 1871, Webb decided district secretaries would expedite the 
cause of the commission. By April of 1871, secretaries were appointed 
for the areas of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts 
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(Eastern), Massachusetts (Western), Rhode Island, Long Island, New 
Jersey, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Central New York, Ohio (Southern), 
Ohio (Northern), and Illinois. By January of 1876, this list had been 
extended to include Alabama, Georgia, Michigan, Virginia, and Mary- 
land. The duties of the secretaries were three-fold: first, to correspond 
with every rector in the district and remind him of the importance of 
the work ; second, appearing and speaking at meetings ; and third, circu- 
lating papers of the Freedman’s Commission.” 

In an effort further to reduce expenses, the commission relinquished 
their office space and moved into an adjoining room, sharing the space 
—and the rent—with another tenant. 

Not until 1872 did any substantial criticism of the Reconstruction 
period develop. Heretofore, to criticize the policies of the radical Con- 
gress was less than patriotic. The commission’s leaders were quick to 
realize that the forces set in motion by radical senators were actually 
working against the welfare of the freedman. The Rev. E. A. Renouf, 
district secretary for New Hampshire, observed after a trip through the 
South, that “. . . the race in the South has been assiduously addressed 
by fanatical agitators who gave the negroes the most exalted ideas of 
their political powers and equality, and put them in a frame of mind in- 
disposed to be taught by white men.’’** Secretary Webb asserted that 
political leaders were exerting more influence over the Negro than either 
teachers or ministers. 

The suggestion of the Rev. Dr. Smith in 1867 to stimulate Southern 
diocesan action was gradually adopted. In the middle of 1872, the com- 
mission conducted an intensive editorial drive further to encourage this 
development. Bishop George D. Cummins responded by advocating, at 
the diocesan convention of Kentucky, that a seminary be established to 
train colored preachers.*® The convention found neither the will nor the 
money to support Bishop Cummins on this point. One year later, Bishop 
William B. W. Howe of South Carolina spoke of the need of a mis- 
sionary bishop to devote his full time to the colored people. A resolution 
offered by the Rev. P. J. Stevens “that it is the sense of this Convention 
that a Missionary Bishop be appointed for the Colored people,” was 
adopted.* The General Convention rejected the suggestion, fearing too 
much conflict of authority would result. 

Following the end of the war, there was an idea in the minds of 
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many within and without the Church that the soundest solution to the 
Negro problem would be to ship them back to Africa. The Rev. E. T. 
Winkler, a Baptist of Charleston, said: “. . . has she (Africa) not loaned 
us her children for a little season that we may send them back to her, 
redeemed and regenerate, and that through her means and ours, Ethiopia 
may stretch forth her dusky hands to God.’’** However satisfactory this 
plan seemed to some, it was apparent to most that the colored race was 
here to stay. In 1872, there were 4,895,000 Negroes in America, an in- 
crease of a half-million over 1860. The Negro seemed destined to remain, 
and therefore it was necessary to educate him in all respects. A variation 
of this idea, and one which carried considerable weight at the time, was 
that Negro missionaries would be used to Christianize Africa. This 
thought was behind Webb’s fourth reason for missionary work to the 
freedman. In the last analysis, Webb reasoned, “too much of the best 
blood of the Church has already been shed on those fatal shores to have 
this principle doubted.” 

In 1872, for the first time since 1868 and only the second time thus 
far in their history, the commission finished the year out of debt. By 1874, 
the commission began to receive its first “big money” gifts. Generally, 
these gifts were for the purpose of erecting church buildings. Through 
the efforts of the Freedman’s Commission, the Church acquired at least 
$100,000 worth of property in the South. 

The officers of the commission were in some doubt as to whether 
or not the commission would be permitted to continue operations. The 
Board of Missions, however, at their 1875 meeting, decided the need 
and importance of the commission’s mission warranted its continued 
existence. 

In 1875, the disastrous results of the Radical Reconstruction were 
fully apparent. The radical, carpetbagger and scallywag had been ex- 
posed, It was now not only safe but fashionable to criticize the Radicals. 
Secretary Webb wrote: 


“The pseudo-religious, fanatical politician, generally half-educated, 
and as often destitute of principle, has made, for the time, a gulf of 
separation between the two races; staying all right progress and 
causing endless mischief.” 


The job of educating the freedman had become increasingly difficult. 

For some freedmen the initial fascination of education wore off, for 

others the opportunity had been withheld for so long they tired waiting 
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for it, and others found out that ignorance was no impediment to ad- 
vancement. Even the most illiterate were placed in legislatures and 
lucrative offices.“ 

All the Confederate states had been “readmitted” to the Union by 
1875, and only four states—Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, and South 
Carolina—remained in the hands of Radical governments. The commis- 
sion’s work was not noticeably affected by political changes. Florida was 
at this time faced with an extraordinary problem. Over seven hundred 
Negroes immigrated to Florida. These Negroes had been raised in the 
Church of England, and the responsibility for their spiritual guidance 
naturally fell upon the Episcopal Church.® Florida’s first step was an 
extensive program to educate these Negroes in the nature of the Ameri- 
can Church, 

Financial support did not match the commission’s missionary ambi- 
tion, The want of sufficient funds continually plagued the commission. 
It was supported by direct donations from Church members. Appeals 
were made through the Spirit of Missions to parish ministers, who, in 
turn, appealed to their communicants. Since many ministers did not re- 
ceive the Spirit of Missions and many more were oblivious to its de- 
mands, this method was not effective. Frequently, boxes of clothing and 
household items were received by the commission. Generally these boxes 
were shipped to the South, although the commission occasionally sold 
the boxes, thereby adding to their general fund. 

The failure of the Board of Missions to field a special financial agent 
was another factor which hampered the success of the appeal. It was not 
until October of 1876 that the Board decided “an Agent be employed to 
canvass the various parishes of the Church, with a view to the enlarge- 
ment of our resources.”** A former missionary to Africa—Rev. Hugh 
Roy Scott—received the appointment. Inasmuch as Scott was appointed 
during the decline of the commission, it is impossible accurately to 
judge his success. 

The bulk of the financial support came from the Northern and 
Western dioceses, The Southern dioceses never contributed substan- 
tially to the commission. To some degree, this reflects their suspicion and 
subtle hostility to it. The Southern clergy were generally favorably in- 
clined to the commission. The Southern laity, however, were not suf- 
ficiently impressed to give large financial support. During the fiscal year 
of 1867, the twelve Southern dioceses contributed $4150 to the Church’s 
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Missionary Society. Of this amount, 64.2% was directed to the Domestic 
Committee, 35% to the Foreign Committee, but only 8/10ths of one per 
cent to the Freedman’s Commission. Northern and Western dioceses 
gave over $28,000 during the same period to the Freedman’s Commis- 
sion. The critical Southern financial situation undoubtedly accounts for 
their small general contribution. The political ramifications which sur- 
rounded the name “Freedman” at that time, plus the appearance of 
several other agencies which directed their benefits solely to the Negro— 
apparently to the contempt of the sufferings of the white—soured the 
attitude of many Southerners toward the commission. If money was to be 
contributed, let the Domestic Committee be the recipient. Here, at least, 
the Southerner reasoned, the South would receive some of the benefits. 

Ten years later, in 1877, the Southern capacity to support mis- 
sionary programs had greatly increased. During that year, the Southern 
dioceses gave over $23,670 to the Church’s missionary programs. Of 
this, 22.2% was directed to the Domestic Committee, 31% to the 
Foreign Committee, 1.4% to the newly organized Indian Commission, 
and 45% to the Freedman’s Commission. The Southern donation to the 
Freedman’s Commission was over 27% of the Church’s total contribu- 
tion. Had the South overcome her original hostility? A closer examina- 
tion reveals that the conclusion must be negative. In 1877, Southern 
parishes made 897 separate offerings to missionary work. Of these, 431 
offerings were directed to the Domestic Committee, 390 to the Foreign 
Committee, while the Freedman and Indian Commissions had 38 each. 
The greater grass-roots support demonstrated for the Domestic and 
Foreign Committees, even though the intake was less, reflects a more 
stable support by the South. The South’s donation to the Freedman’s 
Commission rested upon three or four large ($1,000-$6,000) individual 
donations. These large donations were ear-marked for building ex- 
pansion. 

The growing Church interest in the West captured the little em- 
phasis which had been placed on the commission, as well as opening 
another channel for funds. The Domestic and Foreign Committees always 
commanded greater attention from the Church than did the Freedman’s 
Commission. In 1874, for every twenty-five dollars given to the depart- 
ment of missions, only one was given to the Freedman’s Commission. 
When the Indian Commission was established in 1871, it too over- 
shadowed the Freedman’s Commission. In the annual financial report 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary for 1876, of the combined value of cash and 
material goods, totaling $90,567, given to the missions, 58% went to the 
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Domestic Committee, 30.6% to the Indian Commission, 8.2% to the 
Foreign Committee, and only 3.1% to the Freedman’s Commission.” 


ANNUAL DONATIONS TO THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
FREEDMAN’S COMMISSION: 1865-78* 


Dollars 


325,278. 


So little had the concern for the freedman become, that when it came 
time for the committee on freedmen to give their annual report to the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, it was announced that “. . . it had been impossible 
to get together enough women who were interested in the welfare of the 
Colored People, to form a Committee.”’* 

In May of 1876, the diocese of South Carolina held their conven- 
tion in Columbia. A number of colored parishes applied for admission 
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to the convention. Their petition was rejected. “It (the request) was 
simply lost by the disagreement of the laity, the Clergy being nearly two- 
thirds for it.”*® The despair must have been great in the minds and hearts 
of those in the Freedman’s Commission who labored for eleven years 
for the very thing the South Carolina diocese rejected. 

Following a directive by the Board of Missions, the commission 
restricted its educational work, after January of 1877, to Church normal 
schools for teachers and Church training schools for the clergy. By this 
time, local and state educational facilities had become well developed. 
This reason did not in itself determine the board’s action. But it was one 
factor among many which contributed to the commission’s decline. The 
commission was not yet dead, but it was beginning to wither. 

Bishop Gregory T. Bedell of Ohio became upset over the Church’s 
missionary structure. In a letter to the Spirit of Missions, Bedell said the 
division of the missionary field into three-fourths United States (Do- 
mestic, Freedman, Indian) and one-fourth Foreign was unfair ; and that 
the Freedman’s and Indian missions should be controlled by the respec- 
tive dioceses. Mr. William Welsh of Philadelphia quickly replied to 
Bedell that there were really only two branches, Domestic and Foreign, 
and that the Freedman and Indian Commissions were subservient to the 
Domestic branch.™ 

Apparently the Board of Managers was moved by Bedell’s criticism, 
and decided to take Welsh’s somewhat inaccurate statement seriously. 
The General Convention of 1877 made a drastic change in the constitu- 
tion of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, as set forth in 
Title III, Canon 9, of the Church’s canons. The two Houses of General 
Convention became the Board of Missions, and from the latter was to be 
appointed triennially a Board of Managers, consisting of all the bishops, 
fifteen presbyters and fifteen laymen. 

Article V of Canon 9 read as follows: 


The Board of Managers is authorized to form, from its own mem- 
bers, a Committee for Domestic Missions and a Committee for 
Foreign Missions, and such other Committees as it may deem de- 
sirable to promote special Missionary work, and is also authorized 
to appoint such officers as shall be needful for carrying on the work.®"™* 


Acting upon the above authorization, the Board of Managers, on 
October 30, 1877, adopted the following resolution : 


49 Tbid., p. 368. 
50 Tbid., p. 458. 
51 [bid., p. 517. 
51a Journal of General Convention, 1877, “Digest of the Canons,” pp. 144-147. 
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Resolved, That the Domestic Committee be instructed to appoint 
from the Board of Managers a Special Committee for the care of 
Missions among the Colored People and a Special Committee for the 
care of Missions among the Indians. 

Thus the Freedman’s Commission had lost its specific mention and 

authorization in the constitution of the Missionary Society, and was now 

entirely dependent upon the authority of the Board of Managers for its 
continuance. 

The Spirit of Missions recorded the comments of an English clergy- 
man who had lived several years in the South. The clergyman said that 
there was a great need for work among the Negroes, and that the 
American Episcopal Church, which seemed very interested in the Indian, 
had done very little for the Negro. After eleven years of the commis- 
sion’s operations, how could this charge be made? The answer is two- 
fold: first, when the magnitude of the need is considered, whatever the 
Church could do would seem small. And even compared to the efforts 
of other denominations, the Episcopal Church’s work seemed small. 
Second, the Church’s work covered the entire South. But the mission- 
aries were not itinerate. The Church would establish a school, and there 
the missionary would remain. With fifty or sixty missions scattered over 
the entire South in such a manner, the impression of intensive activity 
could hardly be conveyed. 

Although the commission continued to operate and funds came in 
stronger than before, its days were limited. No one was more sensitive 
to the commission’s decline than Webb. Webb wrote that “after all that 
can be said of the obstacles that retarded the Christian education of the 
freedman, they all seem to hinge on the one ubiquitous hindrance of 
race prejudice.” Not just race prejudice in the South, but prejudice 
everywhere. Perhaps with as much truth as sarcasm, Webb noted that 
as the political importance of the Negro declined, so did the interest in 
his spiritual welfare. 

The anticipated eschaton came early in 1878. On February 12, 1878, 
at the third meeting of the Board of Managers, and upon the motion of 
the Hon. Mr. Baldwin, it was: 


1. Resolved, That the offices of Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Commission for Home Missions to Colored People are hereby 
discontinued, and the Secretary and the Treasurer of said Com- 
mission are hereby instructed to turn over at once to the Secretary 


52 Spirit of Missions, Vol. 42, p. 620. 
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and Treasurer of the Domestic Committee all books, papers and 
funds in their hands. 


2. Resolved, That the salary of the Secretary of said Commission 
be continued until the first day of May next. 


3. Resolved, That the Domestic Committee are hereby requested 
to appoint a Committee to audit the account of the Treasurer of 


said Commission.® 

The Domestic Committee subsequently appointed as the “Sub-Com- 
mitttee for Missions among the Colored People,” the Rev. N. H. 
Schenck, Rev. H. C. Potter, and Mr. William G. Low. 

In a circular to the Church from the Board of Managers, dated 
February 20, 1878, it was announced : 


“That the Department of Home Missions to Colored People was 
discontinued and the work assigned to the care of the committee for 
Domestic Missions; thus saving the salary of a Secretary and the 
rent of an office.” 


Practical work continued among the Negroes, but the separate or- 
ganization to handle this work was dead. The Freedman’s Commission 
had been conceived in haste to satisfy a dire need. Once set in motion, it 
ground along like a machine without lubrication. It faced problems 


which no other Church organization had faced, and it solved them the 
best it could. At no time was the Church solidly behind the commission. 
There were no well known personalities in the commission’s history ; 
perhaps some would have helped its cause. Nor did the commission’s 
history have a high point—an existential event as Berdyaev would say. 
Each one of the twelve years had the same import as the next. The im- 
portant feature of the commission’s existence is that it did send teachers, 
goods, and even money to the South. To this extent, the commission was 
successful. 


55 Tbid., Vol. 43, p .124. 
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Patterns in Formation* 
By William Wilson Manross** 


a ISTORICAL patterns tend to be a trifle indeterminate even 

= when fully developed. When we observe them in process of 

@ formation, we can only guess what shape they will take, but 
guessing may lead to a better understanding of our own times. 

When one looks at the contemporary religious scene, one is im- 
mediately confronted with the question: Does the current revival in 
church membership represent a genuine Christian awakening? Cer- 
tainly, there have been numerous individual conversions of undoubted 
depth and truth. Some of those who have returned to the Faith within 
the past two decades are already providing the church with important 
leadership. 

Before affirming the validity of the revival as a whole, one would 
like to see some evidence that it was at least modifying the dominant 
hedonism and materialism of American society. Can one believe that 
the American people collectively are really turning to Christ when they 
show no abatement in their avid pursuit of worldly values? 

The conspicuous results obtained by Billy Graham in the use of the 
old techniques of mass conversion are reviving all the former contro- 
versies over those methods. How deep and genuine are the wholesale 
conversions supposedly achieved in his meetings? How long does the 
new life last? Is the appeal to the spirit or the flesh? The social his- 
torian cannot altogether ignore the similarity in the responses to Billy 
Graham and to such other popular heroes as Frank Sinatra and Elvis 
Presley. In spite of the sponsorship of Dr. Graham’s British campaign 
by some leading English Churchmen, it is probable that most Anglicans 
will continue their traditional attitude of remaining aloof from revival- 
istic campaigns without expressly condemning them. 

In the field of American theology one observes two movements 
which seem to be antagonistic in spite of important similarities. The 
school of neo-orthodoxy, by which many ex-liberals have found their 
way back to Calvin through Barth and Kierkegaard, continues to be 


* Reprinted with permission from Centennial Bulletin of the Philadelphia 
Divinity School, Michaelmas, 1957.—Editor’s note. 
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strong in those Protestant seminaries which once belonged to the liberal 
tradition, but it does not attract much popular following. Fundamental- 
ism, renamed Evangelicalism, and with a slightly more positive em- 
phasis than it formerly displayed, does have a large popular following. 
It is improving its intellectual formulation under the leadership of con- 
servative Reformed theologians, but it could still do with some of the 
intellectuality with which neo-orthodoxy is over-supplied. 

While it would seem that these two groups might profit by fushion, 
the tendency shown is rather towards conflict. One notes, for instance, 
Professor Reinhold Niebuhr’s criticism of Billy Graham, and recent 
articles in Christianity Today discussing the prospect of a renewal of 
the Fundamentalist-Modernist controversy. The ex-Fundamentalists 
apparently feel that the ex-liberals are still a little too liberal. 

The neo-orthodox, on their part, seem to regard the Evangelicals 
as lacking in theological depth and soundness. In spite of the Calvinistic 
background of its central tradition, American Protestantism has shown 
a Pelagian trend since the early nineteenth century, less as the result 
of any theological influence than as a product of American admiration 
for self-reliance. It is probably this element which disturbs the neo- 
orthodox critics in the “gospel of reassurance” which they attribute to 
an oddly assorted group of leaders, including Dr. Graham and Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale. 

That Bishop Fulton J. Sheen is sometimes included in this list is 
not so surprising as it seems at first thought. The condemnation of 
Pelagius at the beginning of the Middle Ages did not prevent a strong 
Pelagian infusion in medieval soteriology, from which that of the modern 
Roman Catholic Church is derived. The Reformation doctrine of re- 
demption was largely a protest against this attitude. In this respect, at 
least, the neo-orthodox are nearer than the Evangelicals to the sources 
of historic Protestantism. 

Within Anglicanism, the tendency is to unite in our traditional 
position of centrality, maintaining the hard core of Catholic orthodoxy 
while allowing a wide range of individual speculation around it. Pro- 
fessor William Norman Pittenger of General Theological Seminary is 
exerting an important influence in formulating this position for Ameri- 
can readers. On the whole, this trend is a good one, but there is danger 
that joy in contemplating the soundness of our own position may bring 
on an acute phase of our chronic weakness, complacency. 

It is to be feared that something of this complacency is shown in 
growing indications of boredom with the ecumenical movement on the 
part of many Anglicans. Admittedly, since Amsterdam, that movement 
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seems to have given up the quest for a truly united Catholic Church in 
favor of a program of federation, but this apparent misdirection ought 
to challenge us to more rather than less active participation. Many 
Protestants need to relearn the meaning of the word “church” before 
they can really seek a united church. Who is to teach them this except 
those bodies which have retained the Catholic conception of the church? 

The fusion, completed this summer, of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed with the Congregational Church to become the United Church 
of Christ is a promising step in the right direction, since it shows a 
desire for real unity among groups that have been traditionally inde- 
pendent. 

The two reunion projects with which Anglicans are most con- 
cerned are those involving the Church of South India and the Philippine 
Independent Church. It seems probable that the latter will soon pro- 
ceed to full intercommunion, as is desired on both sides. When that 
happens, it is reasonable to expect that our Philippine mission will be 
absorbed by the native church. 

The character of the Church of South India is still too undeter- 
mined for any final decision concerning intercommunion. The policy of 
friendly cooperation, recommended by the English convocations and our 
Presiding Bishop’s commission, is more likely to win the new body over 
to the Catholic tradition than the doctrinaire condemnation advocated 
by some groups within the church. 

The North India project is in a still more embryonic state than its 
southern counterpart. The effort, which it includes, to by-pass the issue 
of historic succession by a mutual “extension of orders” is similar to one 
incorporated ‘n suggestions for reunion with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in this country. 

The liturgical movement is one of the most interesting develop- 
ments of our time, but it is still too early for predictions of its ultimate 
influence. The fact that its impact has been felt equally by Catholics 
and Protestants may even foreshadow a lessening of the differences 
between the two groups. Within Anglicanism, it has pretty well com- 
pleted the divorce of ceremonial from theology. The old debate, for 
instance, over the relative propriety of an eastward or northward posi- 
tion in celebrating the Eucharist seems strangely remote now that we 
find members of both schools endorsing the westward position. 

The condition of foreign missions varies with the shifts of inter- 
national politics to a degree that may point to a basic defect in the 
program. Latest reports from Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui indicate 
that it is adjusting itself to the new order in China and becoming an 
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autonomous national unit of the Catholic Church, in accordance with 
Anglican principles. It is to be regretted that state department policies 
prevent a visit to China by leaders of our church to renew fellowship 
and obtain fuller information. It might well be that lessons would be 
learned which could be applied elsewhere without waiting for a revolu- 
tion. 

One need not subscribe to prophecies of the Doom of the West, 
based on fanciful theories of historic cycles, in order to recognize the 
simple fact that an eastward shift in world leadership is taking place 
at the present time. While not necessarily foreshadowing the end of 
European-American civilization, this development is likely to reduce 
it to a secondary role. The future of Christianity depends on its ability 
to prove its universality by freeing itself from the socio-cultural con- 
text in which its principal formulation has developed. 
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